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BRITISH CRITIC, 


FOR JANUARY, 1824. 


Art. I. A Memoir of Central India, including Malwa, 
and adjoining Provinces. With the History and 
Illustrations, of the past and present Condition that 
Country. Fg iar nee sir John Malcolm, G.C.B. 
K.L.S. In Olumes. S8vo. Ill. 12s, Kingsbury 
and Co. 1823. . ; 


WE are informed in the preface of this work, that 


“In January, 1818, the Author was placed by the Marquis of 
Hastings in the military and political charge of Central India; and 
during the four years he filled that station, his own attention, and 
that of the able public officers under his authority, was directed. to 
the object of collecting materials for the illustration of its past and 
present condition. These he formed into a report, which was 
transmitted to Calcutta, where it was printed Se of Govern- 
ment. Several copies were sent to England, which copious 
extracts found their way into periodical publications. This report 
having been drawn up amid the hurry of other duties, and when the 
Author was in a bad state of health, had many imperfections’ that 
required to be corrected: he therefore solicited permission from 
the Honourable Court of Directors to make it the gtoundwork: of 
this membir, which in consequence contains the substance of that 
official document.” Vol. I. ce, p. 3. 


This passage conveys not only a history of the volumes be- 
fore us, but a very accurate account of its character. In the 
liveliness and spirit of the composition wherever the author 
enters into details, concerning the manners of the people, 
the character of individuals, the state of the country, and 
other particalars of a similar nature, an experienced reader 
at once traces the language and feeling of one who relates what 
he has seen. While in the desultoriness of the narrative, the 
confused arrangement of the parts, and the constant recurrence 
of the same topics and names, and times and things, we re- 
cognize all the defects which a work newly remodelled from 
notes and documents, not originally intended to meet the 
public eye, might naturally be expected to exhibit. To sup- 
pose that this Memoir, as mnae or modestly calls it, should 
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ever become, or at least continue to be, a oeaient ery 
among the students of Oriental History, would be, we think, 
to ‘ake a Cetehice view of oe dedbable success of future 
labourers in this department; but we certainly cannot point 
out any single work, at present éxisting, from which the 
reader will derive so much, and such valuable information 
concerning the actual state.of manners and society, both do- 
mestic and political, among that vast portion of the human 
race to whom it relates, as will be. found in these volumes 
now before us. “The work of the Abbé Dubois might seem at 
first deserving of being excepted from this remark, so far 
at least, as regards the domestic institutions of the Hindd. 
And, to a certain degree, een = we should admit this to be 
true. But still, taking the Indian character as a whole, a 
more lively and we believe a more faithful conception of its 

eneral physiognomy will be learned from the Memoirs be 
fort us, than is to be acquired eyen in the work of that labo- 
rious and enlightened missionary.’ In Sir John Malcolm, the 
subject is presented to the eye, as if by a picture; in Dubois,, 
it ‘is represented to us in a more regular and systematic way,;; 
but the effect, by this very cireumstance,.is broken and inter-, 
rupted, and conveys to the mind rather a series ‘of facts than, 
a general avd well understood. conclusion. 

Sir Johv, Malcom has. divided. the subject of his work’ 
into two parts, The first.is occupied with an account of the 
origin.and history of the different branches of the Mahratta 
confederavy, concluding with a narrative of those recent 
transactions which terminated in the dissolution of their 
power. This part of the work employs the whole of the first 
volume. In'the second volume we are presented with several 
chapters, in succession, which are devoted exclusively to 
some general discussions concerning the administration of 
revenge in India, and the population of that part of India 
which is the immediate subject of the book ; the whidle con- 
cluding with an Appendix, containing reports felating to the 
geology of the country, copies ot the treaties lately entered 
iato with the several powers by whom it is possessed; meteo- 
rological, tables, and other matters of ‘subsidiary importance. 

. Of these two volumes the last is decidedly the most ‘valu. 
able and entertaining, as containing the greatest variety of au-: 
thentic facts and anecdotes, and as throwing most tight ‘upon 
the state of ——o the people. In the professedly 
historical part of the work there is indeed much curious*and: 
instructive matter ;. for the anthor’s situation gave him’ ateess! 
to documents and means of ‘information, suéh as ne writer: 
upon Indian history has perhaps ever before possessed. But 
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viewed as a whole, the account which.we have of the’ rise 
and progress of the Mabratta power, and even of its downfall 
is wonderfully unsatisfying. So maay things connected with 
the form of the Mahratta government, the power and func- 
tions of its chiefs, and the whole internal machinery of its 
operations are omitted by the writer, as if generally under- 
stood; that we question very much, whether there are many 
persons fot previously conversant with India affairs and man- 
ners, who will be able to follow the thread of his story. For 
ourselves we havé undoubtedly learned many particulars 
: from the volumes. before us, concerning the manners and 
a peculiarities of the Mahratta Indians, of which we were igno- 
| rant; bat of their history or government or institutions in 
géneral, we do not think that the perusal of them has added 
any thing considerable to our knowledge. And we may add, 
that had we not known something of these, beyond what is 
to be found in these ‘ Memoirs,’ we are doubtful whether we 
should have been able to draw from them even the informa- 
tion which they contain. As it is, we are inolined to think 
that it will conduce to the advantage of the reader, if he in- 
verts the order of the volumes, and commences his perusal 
of the work by first acquainting himself with the facts con- 
tained in the second. For until the reader has learned some- 
thing concerning Indiaw institutions, those very characteristic 
traits which are related of the early Mabratta chiefs and 
some of their successors, will scarcely be intelligible; amd 
evén then, unless he is acquainted with the principal features 
in the Mahommedan administration of Hindostan, in the time 
of Aurengzeba, when the Mabratta hordes first rose into poli- 
tical consideration, the interest to be taken in the events 
which Sir John Malcolm relates, will probably be very im- 
perfect. | 

The country respecting which we are here presented 
with'so mach new and valuable information, and which 
has only fallen under English influence and protection 
within, the last five or six years, is not of any very con- 
siderable magnitude ip the vast scale of our eastern em- 
pire. It extends from twenty-one to twenty-five degrees of 
north latitude, and froni seventy-three to eighty east longi- 
tude ; that is to say, from Chittore in Mewar north, to the 
Taptee river south ; and from Bundelcund east, to Guzerat 
west. The name of Malwa, under which the district is im- 
ES cluded, is rather the term by which the Soubah pS a 
$i |  vetnment of this portion of India, was distinguished under 
ri the Dehli sovercigns of Hinddstan; than the true and pro- 
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per geographical name of the district itself, which, in fact, 
contains several provinces, of which Malwa is only one. 
With respect to the ancient history of this part of India 
just enough appears to be known, to make us regret that we 
know no more. OQOsjein, the capital, is mentioned in the 
Periplus ; and the remains which still exist of its former mag- 
nificence point to a period of which no historical records have 
survived. In many of the ruins that are met with in this 
part of India, may be traced the symbols and characteristics of 
the Budhist worship. Sir John, on the authority of Indian 
Manuscripts, gives a succint history of the successes of its ru- 
lers, beginning from about eight hundred years before Christ, 
until the present time. But the authority of his documents is 
more than doubtful; and even were it not so, a meagre detail 
of such unmeaning facts, as he has been able to collect, pos- 
sesses but little value. It was not until the middle of the last 
century, when Malwa began tu be the theatre of Mahratta 
exploits and incursions, that it can properly be said to be 
the subject of historical interest; and even then, it is the 
conquerors and destroyers of the country, not the natives of 
it who figure upon the scene. 
The founder of that strange confederacy of military chiefs 
who devastated India for upwards of a century, was the 
Potail, or head man of a small village on the western coast 
of the peninsula. Availing himself of the discontents which 
began to prevail in all parts of Hinddstan against the domi- 
nion of its Tartar sovereigns, arising partly from the injudici- 
ous and impolitic interference of these last with the religious 
prejudices of the natives, and partly from the necessary abuses 
which rapidly spread themselves in every government when 
the sovereign power is delegated to individuals; Sevagee, 
the name of the first Mahratta chief, was able to found an 
independent empire in India: which beginning with that dis- 
trict of country lying on the sea-coast, near Bombay, in a 
few years spread itself over the whole of the northern part of 
the Mogul dominions. It was, as we just now said, by the 
contempt and disregard which the Mahommedan rulers of 
Hindastan, and especially Aurengzeba, had evinced for the 
religion and customs of the natives, that a handle was first 
afforded for exciting them to revolt; and it was by acting 
the directly contrary part that Sevagee was enabled to accom- 
ys his independence ; and his example in this respect was 
ollowed by all the Mahratta chieftains, who sthoreorde formed 
the confederacy which went under that name. Not only did 
they affect to respect the customs, and opinions, and feelings 
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of Hindfs, but were careful to make an affected display of 
ultra Hindtism in their own conduct and demeanour. 

The great and leading feature in the political institutions 
of the Hindfs, that which is the corner stone of their whole 
character, and out of which even the institution of Casée it- 
self, very probably originated, is to be sought in the constitu- 
tion of their village communities. Every little district in 
India, or as we should say in England, every parish, is a 
complete and regularly organized republic. Complete, inas- 
much as except with respect to the military and pecuniary 
contribution which it owes to the state, it is amenable to 
scarcely any interference. It has its own civil and criminal 
court; its own parish temple and ofliciating priest ; its own 
police. And it is regularly organized, because all its public 
functionaries, from the Brahmin down to the village barber, 
are hereditary, and paid out of the village revenue, as quietly 
and orderly, and by an arrangement as well understood as it 
is possible to conceive, and much more so than it would be 
possible, except in India, to practise. The cultivators of the 
grouud, when they gather in their harvest, collect their several 
produce respectively into heaps: each man first lays aside so 
much for the Brahmin, or priest; so much for the Potail, or 
head magistrate; so much for the watchman; so much for 
the keeper of the village records, in all matters relating to 
boundaries and other disputed points; so much for the musi- 
cian; so much for the poet; so much for the school-master ; 
so much for the dancing girl, who is attached to the music of 
the temple; so much for the carpenter, smith, and barber. 
Having assigned each of these their allotted shares of the 
whole, he divides the remainder into two parts; keeps one 
for himself, and the other half he reserves for the Zemindar 
of the district, to be paid to the landlord, who, Wy another 
peculiarity of Indian polity, is, in all cases, the Rajah, or 
STate. To this patriarchal form of society the Hindd is 
attached with a sacredness of feeling, which he entertains, 
not for any of the mean prejudices of his caste, not even for caste 
itself. If the institution was as inconvenient and bartful, as 
it is béautiful and beneficial, it is now too late to attempt a 
change: and we will venture to affirm, that in proportion as 
our countrymen in England and in India legislate for the 
natives of the last, with a religious regard to the spirit of 
this fundamental principle of all their political institutions, 
the people under their care will be moral, peaceable, and 
happy. In proportion as they depart from it, they will reap 
the fruits of their mistake in the turbulence, the poverty, and 
the vices of their subjects. The truth of this observation is 
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at present, we believe, pretty generally acknowledged; we can 
only deplore that there ever was a time when its importauce 
was not appreciated. Until, however, the mistakes which 
our East India legislators have committed, from their well-in- 
tentioned efforts to introduce what they, no doubt, supposed a 
more enlightened mode of administration in the financial and 
judicial departments are admitted; and until they have traced 
buck their steps, we confess that we shall continue to smile, 
as we have always done, at the self-complacent praises which 
are so commonly heard and repeated, of the admirable wis- 
dom and justice of our administration in India. We have 
changed the whole tenure of landed property in Bengal, and 
have transferred it from the hands of those who had, into the 
hands of those who had not, a claim to its possession —We 
have altered the administration of justice as violentiy, and 
about as wisely, as an act of parliament superseding the trial 
by jury, in all important causes, would alter its administra- 
tion in England.—We have systematically neglected all the 
means which the institution above described placed in our 
hands for educating the children of the natives, and by en- 
lightening their minds, of preparing the way for the introduc- 
tion of true religion at some not distant period. To be sure, 
we haye given peace to the country, as the Romans gave 
peace to the world; and by giving them that blessing, un- 
doubtedly we have rendered. the people happier than they 
could haye been, under any circumstances, without it; and 
in consequence, the country also is, no doubt, more flourish- 
ing and more productive than it had been for many unhappy 
years. But if those in whose bands the happiness of a hun- 
dred millions of human beings is placed, suppose that they 
can absolve their consciences by merely abstaining from any 
acts that will injure the revenue, we envy them not their 
dream. Our right to govern Hinddstan remains yet to be 
acquired; nothing but the wisdom and virtue of our adminis- 
tration can create a title to the allegiance of its subjects ; 
and we shall never believe that our rulers have really any thing 
more at heart than the mere productiveness of the country, 
however they may talk of higher objects, until they display 
some anxiety for the introduction of Christianity, at least 
among their own servants, 

We have now lying before us, upon our table, the last 
Report of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
Ina orator of singular interest and ability, written by Pro- 
fessor Mill, Principal of the Society’s Missionary College at 


Calcutta, the following passage occurs ; and we give it, not as 
stating a fact which has only just come to our knowledge, or 
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of which those in the goveriinent at home are ignorant, but 
one of which, both we and they are and have been long, well 


and fully informed ;—however different the feelings may be 
with which we may severally regard it. 


“ Another’ reason, though not strictly belonging to the purpose 
for which I am sent hither, nor contemplated by myself before- 
hand, will not be heard with indifference by that Society which | 
have the honour of addressing,—it is, the miserable defect of the 
Ecclesiastical institutions of every~kind in this central region, 
rendering even the casual hasty passage of an unknown clergyman 
of more importance than can readily be conceived in Europe... ‘The 
multitudes who, within a few hours, applied to me for baptism, &c. 
in the cantonments of Nusseirabad and Nemuch, were enough. to 
mark what must be the want in the other stations (equally abound- 
ing in European troops) of Mhow, Asseirgurh, Saujor, Hussei ‘ 
Nagpore, &c. &c., all 500 miles or more distant from the nearest 
place where there is a chaplain, in either of the three surrounding 
Presidencies. The Commander at the first mentioned militaty 
station, who had applied twice in vain for a remedy of this-evil, 
has passed, as he told nic, sixteen years of his life without seeing 
a clergyman,—was od/iged to perform several properly clericul 
offices himself, and this in some of the most populous of our sta- 
tions in India, All the officers to whom I have spoken upon: this 
subject have appeared even astonished at a neglect, from which 
the Dutch, the Portugese, the French and Danes. in India, are 
so markedly free, and which I believe to be without parallel im the 
colonial history of any Christian nation. The prejudices of the 


natives have been strangely alleged at home in excuse for this; 


when it is known to all who have most conversed with them (as 
may be said without fear of contradiction,) that in tion to 
their fear of interference with their own mode of religion, is their 
disposition to condemn and even despise those who have no 
religious institutions themselves.” Rep. Prop. Gosp. P. 197. 


We have seen a letter from Calcutta within these few days, 
by which we learn that the schools in that capital which the 
zeal, and piety, and activity of its late lamented diocesan, had 
succeeded in establishing, are already beginning to fall to 
the ground for want of the necessary countenance and sup- 
port. The following extract. will shew what is and ‘bas. al- 
ways been the practice in India, with respect to schools in 
those parts of the Peninsala into which oar maxims of ad- 
ministration haye not. been introduced. ‘The inquiry which 
the passage will suggest, is one which it will be less easy to 
answer; namely, why have schools ceased to exist in those 
parts of India, and in those parts of it only, to which our 
influence and power have extended? ‘The truth is, our 
boasted caution was not sufficient to restrain us ffom break- 
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ing through, with our European prejudices, into the most 
sacred parts of the Hindd polity, whenever it suited our 
fancied interest or convenience to be brave: but when our 
Indian rulers are asked to build up again the edifices which 
they have thrown down, merely to place things as they were, 
with such reer only as the natives themselves would 
I 


even thankfully adopt; we are then put off, as if we were so 
many children, with fearful accounts of unimaginable conse- 
quences. 


** In the schools of Central India the common language taught 
is the dialect of the Hindui termed Rangree, which, as well as 
accounts, is learnt by all the children of the citizens who can afford 
it; and in every village that has above one hundred houses there is 
a schoolmaster, who teaches the children of the Bunnias, or sho 


keepers, and those of such cultivators as choose. With thie latter, — 


such instruction is not deemed indispensable, but they are alt aware 
of its value, and, when they can afford it, they invariably give their 
children education. The teachers are paid, by the parents of the 
scholars, from two rupees to two annas * per month, according to 
their — ability, and sometimes receive voluntary contribu- 
tions. The town schoolmaster is held in great respect, and has 
often an annual festival celebrated in his honour at the town, when 
he goes through the streets in procession with his pupils, and a col- 
lection is made for him. The office is usually hereditary from ge- 
neration to generation in the same family. In villages the Brahmin 
Pursaee, or priest, is usually the schoolmaster; in some that office 
is performed by a Jati (a holy man of the sect of Jain), and some- 
times by a Bunnia (a man of the mercantile tribe) who has become 
a little more learned than his brethren. In all these schools there 
is considerable discipline, and some of the masters are very severe, 
and their authority over their scholars is deemed equal to that of a 
father over his children. There are no schools for females in Cen- 
tral India, such institutions being quite incompatible with the pre- 
judices and usages of the natives: education among women is there- 
fore rare; even in the tribe of Brahmins, not one in a hundred can 
read. The dancing girls here, as in other parts of India, are often 
well instructed, and almost all the principal Rajpoot ladies have 
sufficient learning to carry on their own correspondence. 

** Among the merchants of the Jain tribe, women are not, in 
general, educated; but when they are left widows at an early age, 
they are in the habit of devoting themselves to Jaties, or priests, 
with whom they abide, and from whom they learn not only the 
rites, but also to read the sacred books of their religion: they be- 
come, in fact, mendicant priestesses, and exercise considerable 
influence over the females of their tribe. 

“« Neither the past history of India, nor that of their immediate 





* The sixteenth part of a rupee, not quite two-pence. 
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country, forms a part of the instruction of the schools, as the 
Natives take no interest in such subjects; their education, when it 
goes beyond learning to read and write, has no object except 
making them acquainted with the mythology, the fabulous origin, 
and the rites and usages of their particular sect. A few Brahmins 
acquire a knowledge of astronomy, so far as it is necessary for the 
purposes of judicial astrology, which many of them profess ; and 
to Kaits, Bunnias, and others, sufficient is imparted to enable them 
to write letters upon common business, and to keep clear accounts ; 
the latter is perhaps the only art which is taught to considerable 
perfection.” Vol. II. p, 191. 


We ought to apologize to our readers for this discussion, 
so irrelevant to Sir John Malcom’s book, into which we have 
been hurried by crossing a train of thought concerning the 
merits of our Indian administration. ‘The point from which 
we departed, however, is not so far back as it may seem. 
We have said that the happiness of our Eastern subjects will 
be proportioned to the care which is taken to govern them in 
the spirit, and not with the mere hypocritical formality, of 
their native institutions ; and particularly of that simple and 
patriarchal institution to which we then especially adverted. 
The institution of Caste is, we feel convinced, posterior to 
this, in the order of time as well as of importance. The 
former is an institution which must, from its very nature, 
have grown gradually into its present monstrous shape, just 
as the superstitions of Hindd worship, like every other form 
of idolatry, have been clearly the production of age after age ; 
each adding some additional folly to the general mass of cor- 
ruption thus feeding and growing — itself. Be this how- 
ever as it may, the history which Sir John gives us of the 
policy of the first, and even of later Mahratta chieftains, 
shows how well they understood the superior affection with 
which their countrymen regarded every thing connected with 
their village associations, and that particular order of things 
established in their little native communities. How strong, 
how indestructible this principle is in the breast of an Hinda, 
we shall soon see some very affecting proofs ; but, in the mean 
while, we would direct the attention of the reader to the skill 
with which the Mahratta leaders always availed themselves 
of their knowledge of this part of the Hindi character, in the 
system of conquest which they pursued. 

They retained the form of their village institutions, not 
merely in the government of their empire, but in all their inter- 
course with other towns. Sevagee made himself only the se- 
cond person of the Mahratta confederacy; he remitted the 
supreme dignity to the Paishwah, who was always a Brahmin. 
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In the same policy the offices of state were all declared heri- 
ditary in particular families. ‘The great military chiefs, who 
in fact were the sovereign possessors of the different districts 
conquered by their respective followers in the height of their 
power, still affected the titles, as well as the habits and man- 
ners, belonging to the village rank of their several families. 
Those whose ancestors had been potails, made the title still 
their boast; others obtained the rank by purchase. © By tliis 
system, acted upon throughout, aided by the careful distinc- 
tion which they endeavoured to draw, in all their excesses, be- 
tween the people and the government, they infused into their 
followers, as well as into the minds of the natives themselves 
whose country they invaded, a kind of religious feeling. ‘‘ It 
was a kind of holy war,” as Sir John Malcolm observes, aud 
the impression was aided by the appearance of Brahmins at 
the head of their armies. ‘The following extract will convey a 
lively impression of the policy practised hy these barbarian 
chiels ; nor is their example without importance for the in- 
struction of those who have succeeded to their power. Sir 
John Malcolm is speaking of Madhajee Sindia, who died in 
1704. ‘The passage which we are about to extract refers to 
a date as far back as 1764. Madhajee was at this time in 
possession of the person of the treasurer, and of the capital of 
Shah Allum, and was, in fact, himself Emperor of Hinddstan, 
The increase of his power, however, effected no alteration in 
the habits and professions by which he had obtained it. He 
still affected to govern in the name of the Paishwah, or nominal 
head of the confederacy, and personally claimed no rank be- 
yond that which originally belonged to his family. 


* When he came to Poona, during the rule of the second Madhoo 
Row, a scene was exhibited, which stands perhaps alone. amid all 
the mummery to which the mock humility of artful and ambitious 
leaders has resorted to deceive the world. ‘The actual sovereign of 
Hindustan from the Sutleje to Agra, the conquerer of the princes 
of Rajpootana, the commander of an army composed of sixteen 
battalions of regular infantry, five hundred pieces of cannon, and 
one hundred thousand horse, the possessor of two thirds of Malwa 
and some of the finest provinces in the Deckan, when he went to 
pay his respects to a youth who then held the office of Paishwah, 
dismounted from his elephant at the gates of Poona; placed him- 
self in the great hall of audience below all the Mankarries, or here- 
ditary nobles of the state; and when the Paishwah came into the 
room, and desired him to be seated with others, he objected on the 
ground of being unworthy of the honour, and, untying a bundle 
that he carried under his arm, produced a pair of shippers, which 
he placed before Madhoo Row, saying, ‘ This is my occupation, it 
was that of my father.” Madhajee, at the moment he said this, 
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took the old slippers* the Paishwah had in use, which he wrapped 
up carefully, and continued to hold them under his arm; alter 
which, though with apparent reluctance, he allowed himself to be 

revailed upon to sitdown. This was not the only instance in which 
Madhajec Sindia professed to feel pride, instead of shame, at the 
recollection of the origin of his family, as well as of its first oecupa- 
tions. He had added to their property as Mahratta Ryots in the 
Deckan, by some purchases, and he desired to be called by the title 
he derived from his humble inheritance. The feeling was national, 
and made him popular; but he had, no doubt, other motives : 
these indeed are described in a common saying in India, ‘ that 
Madhajee Sindia made himself the sovereign of an empire, by 
calling himself a Potail, or head man of a village.’” Vol. 1. p. 123. 


We cannot pretend to follow our author through all the his- 
torical details which he has collected, concerning the family 
vicissitudes of the various hereditary chiefs who formed the 
Mahratta state, acknowledging the Paishwah as their nominal 
head ; the subject is one which it would be diflicult to render 
interesting, or even intelligible, in the compass of a review ; 
and whatever degree of importance it might once have pos- 
sessed, is greatly diminished by the events which occurred in 
1817, aud by which the confederacy was finally broken. At 
present, the value of this part of Sir John Malcolm’s work is 
chiefly valuable, from the light which the history of the Mah- 
ratta empire throws upon the principles on which the _poli- 
tical frame of society in India is constructed. The narrative, 
deficient as it doubtless is in the proper interest of history, 
when considered as a whole, is yet not without episodes, 
which, in some measure, redeem the general monotony of the 
story. Notto speak of many anecdotes of the natives, which 
are highly curious and intéresting, and with which the work 
abounds, more than any other history of India with which we 
are acquainted, Sir John Malcolm frequently brings before 
us characters of extraordinary interest. We doubt whether 
the account which he gives of Alia Bhye, the regent of that 
part of the Mahratta dominions which ee, to the family of 
Holkar, does not contain more traits of the beau ideal of a fe- 
male sovereign, than is to be found in the annals of almost 
any country. ‘These, however, are green spots in the de- 
sert; in the general course of the history, we meet with little 
but a complication of barbarous violence, operating upon no 
union of plan, and with no intelligible end, except that of de- 
struction and confusion. ‘The sudden stop which was put to 
these enormities ;—enormities which had desolated one of the 








* These old slippers, Captain Stewart was informed, were carefully preserved 
by the successor of Machajee Sindia. 
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finest portions of the globe for nearly a century, and, for the 
last thirty years, without interruption or mitigation ;—by the 
success of the British arms, and the final establishment of our 
paramount influence over the whole peninsula, from the Indus 
to Cape Comorin, appears to the mind of the reader like the 
retiring of the waters after the deluge; and the effect of it 
upon the natives themselves is beautifully indicated in a pas- 


sage, as affecting in itself, as it is characteristic of those to 
whom it relates. 


** The rights of the Native hereditary officers of a village are 
much respected in Central India; and never did a country afford 
such proofs of the imperishable nature of this admirable institution. 
After the Pindarry war, every encouragement was held out for the 
inhabitants to return to their desolate homes. In several districts, 
particularly those near the Nerbudda, many of the villages had been 
waste for more than thirty years. The inhabitants, who had been 
scattered, followed all occupations: many Potails, who had been 
obliged to leave their lands, had become plunderers *, and remained 
at or near their ruined villages ; some of their relations and friends 
followed their example ; others cultivated grounds at a distance of 
several hundred miles from their homes; while a great majority 
went to the large towns, where they found a temporary asylum, 
and obtained subsistence by labouring in gardens or fields. But 
there is no people in whose hearts the love of the spot where they 
were born seems more deeply implanted than the Hindus; and those 
of Central India, under all their miseries and dispersion, appear 
never for a moment to have given up the hope of being restored to 
their homes. The families of each village, though remote from 
each other, maintained a constant communication,—inter-marriages 
were made, and the links that bound them together were only 
strengthened by adversity. When convinced that tranquillity was 
established, they flocked to their roofless houses. Infant Potails + 
(the second and third in descent from the emigrator) were in many 
cases carried at the head of these parties. When they reached their 
villages, every wall of a house, every field was taken possession of 
by the owner or cultivator, without dispute or litigation amongst 
themselves or with Government ; and in a few days every thing was 
in progress, as if it had never been disturbed. There was seldom 
any difficulty from the claims of other occupants ; for local autho- 
rities, which appeared to hesitate at no means that promised profit, 
rejected the most advantageous offers from new settlers, while a 





* This was particularly the case in Nemaur and on the banks of the Nerbudda, 
where both Zemindars and Potails became plunderers, aud found refuge in the 
jungles that were spread over the fields their fathers had cultivated, 

+ ITbad conversations with several of these communities, both when on the 
road, and after they reached their homes; and gave during the year 1818, as a 


mark of encouragement, turbans to more than a hundred Potails who returned to 
their desolate villages. 
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hope remained that an hereditary officer or cultivator who had 
claims to the management or cultivation of its lands, was likely to 
return. The worst of these rulers are not insensible to the necessity 
of preserving from injury this admirable and well-constructed foun- 
dation of their civil government and revenue system. Vol. II. p. 20. 


As we have said so much of the attachment of the Hindd 
to the village community in which he is born, and in which 
his ancestors have dwelt, following the same occupation, 
tilling the same fields, and living upon the same identical 
spot of ground, possibly for twenty generations, we should 
wish to impart to the mind of the reader a more exact notion 
of the internal organization of these little rural republics 
than any thing we have yet said, will perhaps convey. Instead 
of a formal dissertation on this subject, we shall select from Sir 
John Malcolm’s book the account which he gives of the man- 
ner in which—the great and almost only object of public in- 
terest to a society of such very small dimensions—the adminis- 
tion of justice, according to Indian notions, is conducted. 
Although the sovereign or rajah exercises an authority which, 
both in fact and in law, is acknowledged to be supreme, yet in 
those governments where justice is considered to be properly 
administered, it is only in cases of appeal that the interposi- 
tion of the sovereign is called for or ro ot All important 
causes, both civil and criminal, are tried by local jurisdictions. 
The members who compose the courts, which are called Pun- 
jayet, are selected by the suffrage of their fellow-citizens, or, 
as we should say, fellow-parishioners, and are more or less nu- 
merous, according to the nature and extent of the district in 
which the court is called. Among these, in any disputed case 
or suit, whether civil or criminal, each party names two indi- 
viduals, and a third, by common consent, us umpire. With 
respect to the rules and maxims of proceeding by which the 
judgment of the Pungi are guided :—for these and other par- 
ticulars we must refer the reader to Sir John Malcolm’s book. 
A more competent judge of the practical value of these insti- 
tutions could hardly be found; and the opinion which expe- 
rience has taught him to form of their merit is sufficiently 
exemplified in the fact, that in every case, where such a thing 
was possible, he invariably referred every cause that arose be- 
tween the English government and individuals to the arbitra- 


tion of these local jurisdictions. The result of his experience 
is thus stated : 


‘¢ The condition of Central India, and the mixed administration 
of immediate rule and general control over dependent States, af- 
forded a good opportunity for judging how far Punjayets could be 
employed in that difficult system of government. The result of the 
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experiment was satisfactory. When any of the subjects of the 

imces and chiefs under British protection had disputes regarding 
li or property demanding our mediation, the aid of a Punjayet 
was invariably resorted to, and its opinion made the guide fora de- 
cision. The knowledge and discrimination which some of the 
members displayed on the trial, and the distinctness of the grounds 
upon which the court made up its judgment, were surprising. 
There was in no instance any cause to suspect these courts of par- 
tiality, much less of corruption. Smaller and less regular courts 
were formed to investigate complaints and common causes that 
occurred almost daily; and the members were often chosen from 
among the numerous Vakeels, or agents, ffom chiefs and princes, 
who were always in attendance at head-quarters, and who did the 
work decidedly better than any English officers could, from their 
better understanding of the degree of weight to be given to the 
motives, feelings, and circumstances of the different parties and 
evidences who came before them. When the proceedings of a 
Punjayet were completed, and they had concurred in their judg- 
ment, a short abstract report was formed; and though the nature 
of many of the cases led to the most laborious and minute re-exa- 
mination of facts, no instance occurred in which it was necessary 
to reverse the original decree. A very remarkable proof was ob. 
tained from the employment of these courts for upwards of three 
years, of the degree in which they are understood, Every Native 
of the least intelligence was found well acquainted with their forms, 
and perfectly qualified to act as a member of them. 

“ In the British camps, disputes regarding property that occurred 
between our public followers and the Natives of the country, were 
investigated by Punjayets, and with apparent satisfaction to the 
parties concerned. In those districts of Central India which were 
under our immediate management, Punjayets were the only courts 
by which civil causes were tried: there was no case of appeal from 
their decision which did not, on revisal, do credit to them. 

“‘ Many complaints brought before the local officers were with- 
drawn, when submitted to a Punjayet. This happened when the 
complainant knew himself unable to substantiate the charges ; and 
men who hadadvanced false claims or accusations continually came 
forward, after the Punjayet had assembled, and sometimes when its 
proceedings were advanced, with a written acquittal* of those they 
had desired to injure, which, where the case was not criminal, was 
always deemed sufficient. The frequent occurrence of the latter 
instances was considered as a proof that Native Punjayet courts 
must, from their constitation, prevent litigation, as they offer, to 
him who is conscious of wrong, none of those hopes of escape which 
present themselves under a system where the forms are more un- 
bending, where pleaders have more art, and the judges (however 
superior in principle and general ability) have a less minute know- 


—_ 





* This acquittal is stiled Razeenama ; literally, “ a decd of consent of act 
quiescence.” 
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ledge of the cunning, the shifts, and evasions of those brought be« 
fore them.” Vol. II. p. 290. 


We cannot close our extracts from this excellent work 
without one passage more, which we think presents as lively 
an image of the internal organization of the body politic in 
India, as can possibly be conveyed in an equal number of 
words. 


“ The ignorance and superstition of a great majority of the inha- 
bitants of India place them much in the power of the better-in- 
formed classes of their countrymen, who desire to work upon their 
passions and prejudices. Never was a stronger instance given to 
prove this fact, than one that occurred in Central India in May 
1818. ‘The war with the Pindarries was then over, and the country 
was in a state of tolerable tranquillity, when a sudden agitation was 
produced among the peaceable inhabitants, by a number of cocoa- 
nuts* being passed from village to village with a mysterious direc- 
tion to speed them to specific destinations (usually to the chief local 
authority.) From beyond Jeypoor North to the Deckan South, 
and from the frontier of Guzerat to the territories of Bhopal, this 
signal flew with unheard-of celerity. The Potail of every village 
where these cocoa-nuts came, carried it himself with breathless 
haste to another, to avert a curse which was denounced on all who 
impeded or stopped them even for a moment. No event followed 
to throw any light upon this extraordinary occurrence. Every inquity 
was instituted, and persons were sent who. traced the route of the 
signal for several hundred miles; but no information was obtained ; 
anda circumstance which produced, for upwards of a month, a very 
serious sensation over all Central India, remains to this moment a 
complete mystery. Various conjectures were made atthe moment, 
as to the cause in which it originated, as well as its meaning and 
purpose. Some thought it a sign of the complete establishment of 
the British power. Others believed that it indicated a general rise 
in favour of the Paishwah Bajerow, who had not then submitted ; 
while persons sent to trace it into the Jeypoor, country, returned 
with an account that the pious gratitude of a holy Brahmin had cir- 
culated cocoa-nuts through his native district to proclaim his joy at 
the birth of a son, and that the signal, which’ spread like wildfire, 
gained a portentuous character as it became remote from the simple 
cause in which it commenced. If this be the case, (and it is not 
improbable,) it exhibits, in a very remarkable degree, the extent of 
the credulity and susceptibility of sudden impulse to action, which 


exist among the Jower classes of the Natives of India.’” Vol. LI. 
p- 217. 


How fearful an impression docs this extract farnish of the 
susceptible character of the Hind# population, considered as 





* In Some parts, small pieces of copper money accompanied the cocomnuts. 
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a whole! What the son of Sirach observes concerning the 
soul, every person who is delegated to legislate for India, 
should engrave upon his seal of office, “‘ Reverence it in meek- 
ness, knowing how feeble and how mighty a thing it is.” 

We now close these volumes with lively thanks to Sir John 
Malcolm, fer the pleasure and instruction which they have 
afforded us. Wemight find many faults with his work, consi- 
dered as a regular attempt at historical composition ; faults 
which a very inferior man might, and assuredly could, have 
avoided. But the book contains merits of ahigh order ; and, 
so far as it concerns the image which it reflects of the mind in 
which it was produced, we seldom have read a work which 
conveyed to us a more favourable opinion of the talents and 
capacity of the author. It is stamped in every part with the 
thoughts of a statesman, and the high and honourable feeling 
of a gentleman. There are in the volumes which we have 
just shut, casual remarks both upon the theory and practice of 

overnment, which might be quoted in a book of aphorisms. 
in a paper marked No. X VIII. of the Appendix, entitled 
** Notes of instruction to assistants and efficers, acting under 
the orders of Major-General Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B.” 
Sir John has recorded the principles upon which the affairs of 
government in Malwa were administered, during the period in 
which he was placed in command of the provinces. Our 
opinion of its merits is sufficiently marked by saying, that we 
should rejoice to hear that it had been printed in a separate 
form, as a manual, to be put into the hands of every servant 
of the Company in India. 





Art. II. St. Ronan’s Well. By the Author of “ Wa- 
verley, Quentin Durward,” &c. In Three Volumes. 8vo. 
ll. lls. Gd. Constable and Co. 1824. 


UNGRATEFUL as it may appear, we must own that we have 
experienced some disappointment in the perusal of the work 
before us; a disappointment not so much arising from any 
failure in its execution, as from the high raised expectations 
which the title of St. Ronan’s Well, and the motto prefixed, 
were calculated to excite as regarded the choice of the sub- 
ject. Instead of some haunted fountain, connected with the 
fate, the adventures, and the traditions of a knightly race, lo 
and behold we are introduced to a watering place of the nine- 
teenth century; and in place of perilous adventures by flood 
and field, we are entertained with the follies and ecceutrici- 
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ties of the good company there assembled. Blue-stockings, 
fat widows, old bachelors, coquets, and exquisites, occu 
the room of chieftains, statesmen, warriors, and those half 
unearthly beings, in the ‘‘ land debateable” between this 
world and the next, which no other writer besides Shakes- 
peare has ever suceeded in embodying. 

it is not that we consider the present novel otherwise than 
asa successful specimen of the only style which our great 
northern genius has left untried; and one whose reputation 
will complete the cycle of his well merited triumphs ; but we 
hope that this will be his last career upon a beaten track where 
so many of his inferiors have figured with considerable success, 
and that he will no longer stray from that magic circle where 
none else can tread without failare. Our complaint is not 
that he has shewn any want of bis accustomed powers, but 
that he has bestowed them upon inadequate materials, asso- 
ciated in our minds with the successful labours of a minor 
class of authors: and great as bas been the pleasure and 
interest with which we have perused St. Ronan’s Well, 
they have been alloyed by the same sort of grudging sensa- 
tion with which we should witness the talents of Chantry or 
Behnes employed on the plastic and second-rate materials of 
bread seals, and alabaster vases. A writer who can, from the 
resources of native talent, and the stores of antiquarian re- 
search, fill up the shadowy outlines of history into living and 
breathing personages; who, as in the tale of Quentin Dur- 
ward, can in a manner animate a Gothic oriel window of 
printer glass, and make each figure, whether baron, abbot, 
ady or jester, move gracefully in its characteristic attitude, 
sacred, heroic, or grotesque,—such a writer, we say, has no 
right to have recourse to the exhausted subjects of bigamist 
noblemen, death-bed repentances, accomplished sons, and 
injured mothers. But we will not anticipate those details, of 
which it will be necessary to give rather a voluminous abstract, 


commencing at a period long previous to the opening of the 
first volume. 


‘¢ —-Longa est injuria, longe Ambages.”"— 


Francis, fifth Earl of Etherington, ‘ a handsome accom- 
plished man, with an expression somewhat haughty, yet sin- 
gularly pleasing when he chose it,” as bis son informs us,— 
and in our opinion a most selfish and anprincipled varlet,— 
contracts a marriage, while travelling on the Continent, with 
Marie de Martigny, an orphan of noble birth; which mar- 
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riage, from motives of caprice or interest, he declines to ac- 
knowledge. Soon after bis return to England, (but whether 
or not in the lifetime of his first wife, we are not given to un- 
derstand,) he finds it convenient to espouse a wealthy heiress, 
whose son shall in his own lively and characteristic language, 
continue the story for us. 


« But the noble and wealthy pair, though blessed with such a 
pledge of love as myself, lived mighty ill together, and the rather, 
when my right honourable father, sending for this other Sosia, this 
unlucky Francis Tyrrel, senior, from France, insisted, in the face 
of propriety, that he should reside in his house, and share, in all 
respects, in the opportunities of education by which the real Sosia, 
Francis Valentine Bulmer Tyrrel, then commonly called Lord 
Oakendale, hath profited in such an uncommon degree. 

‘* Various were the matrimonial quarrels which arose between 
the honoured lord and lady, in consequence of this unseemly con- 
junction of the legitimate and illegitimate; and to these, we, the 
subjects of the dispute, were sometimes very properly, as well as 
decorously, made the witnesses. On one occasion, my right 
honourable mother, who was a free-spoken lady, found the lan- 
guage of her own rank quite inadequate to express the strength of 
her generous feelings, and borrowing from the vulgar two emphatic 
words, applied them to Marie de Martigny, and her son Francis 
Tyrrel. Never did Earl that ever wore coronet, fly into a pitch of 
more uncontrollable rage, than did my right honourable father; and, 
in the ardour of his reply, he adopted my mother’s phraseology, 
to inform her that if there was a whore and bastard connected with 
his house, it was herself and her brat. 

‘* I was even then a sharp little fellow, and was incredibly struck 
with the communication, which, in an hour of uncontrollable irri- 
tation, had escaped my right honourable father. It is true, he 
instantly gathered himself up again ; and he perhaps recollecting 
such a word as bigamy, and my mother, on her side, considering 
the consequences of such a thing as a descent from the Countess 
of Etherington into Mrs. Bulmer, neither wife, maid, nor widow, 
there was an apparent reconciliation between them, which lasted 
for some time. But the speech remained deeply imprinted on my 
remembrance ; the more so, that once, when I was exerting over 
my friend Francis Tyrrel, the authority of a legitimate brother, 
and Lord Oakendale, old Cecil, my father's confidential valet, was 
so much scandalized as to intimate a possibility that we might one 
day change conditions. These two accidental communications 
seemed to me a key to certain long lectures, with which my father 
used to regale us boys, but me in particular, upon the extreme 
mutability of human affairs,—the disappointment of the best- 
grounded hopes and expectations,—and the necessity of being so 
accomplished in all useful branches of knowledge, as might, in case 
of accidents, supply any defalcation in our rank and fortune ;—as 
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if any art or science could make amends for the loss of an Earldom, 
and twelve thousand a-year! All this prosing seemed to my anxious 
mind designed to prepare me for some unfortunate change ; and 
when I was old enough to make such private inquiries as lay in my 
power, I became still more pesuaded that my right honourable 
father nourished some thoughts of making an honest woman of 
Marie de Martigny, and a legitimate elder brother of Francis, after 
his death at least, if not during his life. I was the more convinced 
of this, when a little affair, which I chanced to have with the 
daughter of my Tu , drew down my father’s wrath upon me in 
great abundance, and occasioned my being banished to Scotland, 
along with mv brother, undera very poor allowance, without intro- 
ductions, except to one steady old Professor, and with the charge 
that I should not assume the title of Lord Oakendale, but content 
myself with my maternal grandfather’s name of Valentine Bulmer, 
that of Francis Tyrrel being pre-occupied.” Vol, IL. p. 287. 





During a grousing expedition undertaken by the young 
men in the course of the Edinburgh vacation, Francis ‘Tyrrel 
becomes accidentally acquainted with Clara Mowbray, 
daughter of the Laird of St. Ronan’s, at that time a beauti- 
ful girl of sixteen. An attachment takes place between the 
young people. Lord Oakendale, of whose character some 
notion may be formed from his own recent narration, en- 
courages them in a clandestine correspondence with a view of 
embroiling his father and brother, and thereby securing him- 
self in the undisturbed possession of his doubtful rights. 
Just as the lovers however are on the eve of a private mar 
tiage, the facilities for which have been arranged throagh his 
means, Lord Oakendale receives a piece of intelligence from 
his father which produces some alteration in his plans. It 
appears that a Mr. Scroggie Mowbray, maternal uncle to 
Lord Etherington, a man of low birth, and proud of his fan- 
cied or real connexion with the Mowbray’s of St. Ronan’s, 
whose name he has assumed, has settled his property on the 
heir of the house of Etherington, on condition of his marrying 
a daughter of the above-mentioned family. Eager to merit 
his father’s approbation and secure a large estate to himself, 
Lord Oakendale determines to repair bis unwitting mistake 
by an act of treachery, and having imposed himself on Clara 
and the clergyman of St. Ronan’s in the dusk of the evening, 
as the real Francis Tyrrel, ‘escapes detection till the mar- 
riage ceremony is over. ‘Tyrrel, however, having intercepted 
the chaise at the moment of its departure, réscues Clara from 
the hands of the successful impostor, who is dangerously 
hurt in the recontre, and poor Clara is restored to her friends, 
who are profoundly ignorant of what has passed. Lord 
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Oakendale, in an interview with Tyrrel, is persuaded by the 
fear of shame to wave his fradalently acquired right, and to 
quit the neighbourhood of St. Ronan’s, but possessing a right 
to the name of Francis Tyrrel among his many family appel- 
lations, he remains the identical “ Francis” whom poor Clara 
has taken for her wedded husband ; and no attempt is made 
to annul the marriage by her lover, who wanders on the 
Continent for a considerable time, “ seeking rest, but finding 
none.” While he is resident at Smyrna, he receives intelli- 
gence that his lordly father has fallen a victim to gout, re- 
morse, and domestic disquietude ; and has taken measures 
ov his death-bed for reinstating Francis in the family honours. 
Lord Oakendale, now become presumptive Earl of Ethering- 
ten, attempts by means of an agent to prevent his brother's 
return to England, by intercepting his remittances. Francis, 
however, meets with a friend in need in the person of an 
English merchant at Smyrna, who proves to be no other than 
the son of old Scroggie Mowbray, disinherited by his father 
for his partiality to trade and the family patronymic, and sub- 
sequently adopted by an elder partner, whose name he has 
assumed. By his pecuniary assistance, Francis is enabled to 
return to England, prepared to establish his rights, and 
aware of the steps which have been taken against him. Lord 
Etherington, exasperated and driven to extremities, sets off 
for Scotland, determined to obtain possession of Clara as‘a 
step to that of Nettlewood, and a means of revenge on his 
brother; but Francis, apprized of his movements by means 
of a subordinate villain whom the vigilance of ‘Touchwood has 
detected, arrives before him at the Old Town of St. Ronan’s, 
where he takes up his abode at the Cleikum Inn, kept by his 
former acquaintance Mrs. Meg Dods. At this period of 
time, then, commences the action of the first volume, about 
seven years from the fatal marriage of poor Clara, whom grief 
has redaced to a state of mental and nervous debility border- 
ing on derangement. In the mean while her brother, who is 
totally ignorant of the circumstances which have caused this 
alienation, has succeeded to his father’s scanty estate of St 

Ronan’s, the well of which has risen under the patronage of 
Lady Penelope Penfeather, a precieuse of fashion, into a 


modish watering place. Tyrrel, wishing to maintain a strict 
incognito, is persecuted by the idle curiosity of the company 
at the Well, till finally he becomes entangled in a dael with 
Sir Bingo Binks, an ignorant and brutal English Baronet. 
As he is hastening to the place of appointment, he encounters 
Lord Etherington, unattended by his carriage and servants, 
and pursuing the foot road to St. Ronan’s. The latter, pro- 
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voked by detection, forces a contest on Francis, and both are 
wounded. Lord Etherington contrives to reach the Well, 
laying the blame of his mischance on highwaymen; and 
Francis absents himself from the Cleikum, why, we are not 
exactly informed. In the midst of Mrs. Dods’s alarms, 
Touchwood makes his appearance at her inn, having travelled 
from London to assist Tyrrel in his views, but keeping his 
purpose a secret from him: and Tyrrel, returning at last 
safe and well, renews his acquaintance with his former fellow 
traveller. Lord Etherington, in the mean time, prosecutes 
his views on Clara by means of her brother John Mowbray, 
a buck and gambler of the coarsest description ; administer- 
ing to his cupidity by voluntary losses at play, and informing 
him of just so much of the real state of matters, as may answer 
his own purpose: while poor Clara remains silent, after the 
shock of the first meeting, from fear of the disclosure of her 
fatal secret. After somefruitless negotiations, and equally fruit- 
less attempts on the part of Lord Etherington, to get posses- 
sion of his brother’s documents, he determines to pursue his 
purpose; to which he bends Mowbray by winning the last 
stake of his property. The latter, as his only remaining ex- 
pedient, employs intimidation to extort the consent of Clara, 
who, however, in the course of the ensuing night, disappears, 
and is found by Tyrrel in a state of delirium, which soon ter- 
minates in her death. Mowbray in the mean time, being 
made acquainted tog late, by means of 'Touchwood, of the im- 
posture practised by Lord Etherington, challenges the latter, 
and having killed him on fhe spot, joins the army on a foreign 
station as a volunteer. ‘Tyrrel, completely sickened of the 
world, leaves his title and estate unreclaimed, and engages, 
as is supposed, in a:Moravian mission. a 

Such is the oatline of this melancholy tale, with the catas- 
trophe of which we must own ourselves disappointed, as well 
as surprised. ‘“ ‘The course of true love,” we know already, 
‘‘ never did run smooth ;” but in the present instance every 
wilful and needless obstacle seems opposed to it; and just at 
the moment when all things seem conspiring towards a happy 
conclusion, the death of poor Clara puts an end to all our 
hopes and interest. Now we do not pretend to be so sqea- 
mish as to reject.every tale which cannot boast of a cheerful 
termination, yet when, as in the present instance, the character 
aud complexion of the book, and the course of events, seem 
naturally to lead,to such a result, the death of the principal 
person seems a wilfnl literary murder, however atoned for by 
the beauty and pathos with which it is executed. 
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‘¢ A convulsive fit followed, and seemed, by its violence, to ex- 
‘lain that she was indeed bound for the last and darksome journey. 
The maid, who at length answered Tyrrel’s earnest and repeated 
summons, fled terrified at the scene she witnessed, and carried to 
the Manse the alarm which we before mentioned. 

‘* The old landlady was compelled to exchange one scene of 
sorrow for another, wondering within herself what fatality could 
have marked this single night with so much misery. When she 
arrived at home, what was her astonishment to find there the 
daughter of the house, which, even in their alicnation, she had 
never ceased to love, in a state little short of distraction, and 
tended by Tyrrel, whose state of mind seemed scarce more com- 

osed than that of the unhappy patient. ‘The oddities of Mrs. 

Jods were merely the rust which had accumulated upon her cha- 

racter, but without impairing its native strength and energy; and 
her sympathies were not of a kind acute enough to disable her 
from thinking and acting as decisively as circumstances required. 

“« Mr. Tyrrel,’ she said, ‘ this is nae sight for men folk—ye 
maun rise and gang to another room.’ 

«J will not stir from her,’ said Tyrre]—‘ 1 will not remove 
from her either now, or as long as she or I may live.’ 

‘¢ ¢ That will be nae long space, Master Tyrrel, if ye winna be 
ruled by common sense.’ 

*« ‘Tyrrel started xp, as if half comprehending what she said, but 
remained motionless. 

“« Come, come,’ said the compassionate landlady; ‘do not 
stand looking oa a sight sair enough to break a harder heart than 
yours, hinny—your ain sense tells ye, ye canna stay here—Miss 
Clara shall be well cared for, and I’ll bring word to your room- 
door frae half-hour to half-hour how she is.’ 

« The necessity of the case was undeniable, and Tyrrel suffered 
himself to be led to another apartment, leaving Miss Mowbray to 
the care of the hostess and her female assistants. He counted the 
hours in an agony, less by the watch than by the visits which Mrs. 
Dods, faithful to her promise, made from interval to interval, to 
tell him that Clara was not better—that she was worse—and, at 
last, that she did not think that she could live over morning. It 
required all the deprecatory influence of the good landlady to re- 
strain Tyrrel, who, calm and cold on common occasions, was pro- 
portionally fierce aud impetuous when his passions were afloat, 
from bursting into the room, and ascertaining, with his own eyes, 
the state of the beloved patient, At length there was a long in- 
terval—an interval of hours—-so long, indeed, that Tyrrel caught 
trom it the agreeable hope that Clara slept, and that sleep might 
bring refreshment both to mind and body. Mrs. Dods, he con- 
cluded, was prevented from moving, for fear of disturbing her 
patient’s slumber ; and, as if actuated by the same feeling which 
he imputed to her, he ceased to traverse his apartment, as his agita- 
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tion had hitherto dictated, and throwing himself into a chair, for- 
bore to move even a finger, and withheld his respiration as much 
as possible, just as if he had been seated by the pillow of the patient. 
Morning was far advanced, when his landlady appeared in his room 
with a grave and anxious countenance. 

“« Mr. Tyrrel,’ she said, * ye are a Christian man.’ 

‘¢¢ Hush, hush, for Heaven's sake!’ he replied; ‘ you will dis- 
turb Miss coment. 

*« « Nae*hing will disturb her, puir thing,’ answered Mrs. Dods ; 
‘ they hs «nickle to answer for that brought her to this, 

«¢ ¢ They have—they have indeed,’ said Tyrrel, striking his fore- 
head ; ‘ and I will see her avenged on every one of them! Can | 
see her?” 

‘‘ ¢ Better not—better not,’ said the good woman; but he burst 
from her, and rushed into the apartment. 

“«« Ts life gone? Is every spark extinct?’ he exclaimed eagerly 
to a country surgeon, a sensible man, who had been summoned from 
Marchthorn inthe course of the night. The medical man shook 
his head—he rushed to the bedside, and was convinced by his own 
eyes that the being whose sorrows he had both caused and shared, 
was now insensible to all earthly calamity. He raised almost a 
shriek of despair, as he threw himself on the pale hand of the 
corpse, wet it with tears, devoured it with kisses, and played for a 
short time the part of a distracted person.” Vol. III. p. 307. 


Now in the Bride of Lammermoor, the first few pages un- 
avoidably indicate that tragic conclusion, with which the 
sombre dignity of the style and dialogue is in character. The 
curse of an injured and vindictive father seems to act as a fa- 
tality, and the dark spirit of Sir Malise to rule the whole 
course of events. But in the present instance, the general 
character of persons, the dialogue, and the events, is deti- 
dedly comic; and the final catastrophe is led to by the need- 
less mystery of some of the parties, and the false delicacy of 
others. . 

Of the skill displayed in the developement and arrange- 
men of this complicated tale, and of the force and variety of 
the characters, we cannot speak too highly. In the wayward 
reckless flightiness of Clara, and the suppressed irritability 
and austere thoughtfulness of Tyrrel, we observe the effects 
of the same gnawing sorrow and fruitless regret operating on 
a sensitive girl, and a man of a firm enduring temper of mind. 
In the former, the exact line which would separate sense from 
derangement in a lively and gifted mind, 


“‘ Like sweet bells jangled out of tune, and harsh,’’ 


is adhered to with great truth and nature. In the latter, a 
hasty word, a casual expression, a sudden look, alone reveals 
the constant struggle against anguish and mental depression, 
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while many unpremeditated traits indicate the natural frank- 
ness and cordiality of a disposition somewhat soured by con- 
stant suffering. 

At the same time all the essentially valuable qualities of 
the mind appear in him to be purified and exalted by suffering; 
and selfishness, even as regards bis grief, to be utterly ex- 
cluded from his temperament. 

Lord Etherington is well drawn as a “‘ gay ‘old-faced 
villain” of the Lovelace school, and his treachery * d moral 
callousness is carried off with a very imposing ‘grace ; but 
there is not much room for originality in a character of this 
sort, and nothing more therefore than the mere business of the 
plot is made to rest on him. 

Our first introduction to John Mowbray is certainly a most 
unfavourable one, and it requires all the skill of our author to 
rescue him from the character ofa mere brutal cub; and to 
temper his coarseness, slang, and conceit, with the better 
feeling which breaks out whenever his unfortunate sister is 
concerned, and which really induces us sometimes to consider 
the suicide of his own fortune and character with a sort of re- 
luctant mterest. 

Some exception, we understand, has been taken to the 
character of Touchwood, as not being a ‘true delineation of a 
Nabob. It happens however, that the hookah-smoking, 
curry-munching inhabitant of a palanquin, so designated, is 
precisely the very thing which ‘Touchwood is not. Instead of 
the regular monotonous habits of an East Indian, the sturdy 
old traveller has acquired from constant motion in the four 
quarters of the globe, and from the variety of his pursuits and 
adventures, an ungovernable restlessness, which leads him to 
think, act, and manage for every body, and a medley of know- 
ledge just sufficient to encourage him in the idea of his own 
competence so to do. Active and benevolent, but at the same 
time vain and opinionated, he perplexes a plain matter, and 
does mischief with the best intentions; while at the same 
time, as will be shewn in the following piece of comic hu- 
mour, his acuteness and readiness render him a dangerous 
person to play upon. 


* Touchwood had scarcely extricated himself from this impediment 
and again commenced his researches after the clergyman, when his 
course was once more interrupted by a sort of pressgang, headed by 
Sir Bingo Binks, who, in order to play his character of a drunken 
boatswain to the life, seemed certainly drunk enough, however little 
ofa seaman. His cheer sounded more like a view-hollo than a 
hail, when, with a volley of such oaths as would have blown a whole 
fleet of the Bethe) union out of the water, he ordered Touchwood 
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‘ to come under his dee, and be d—d; for smash his old timbers, he 
must go to sea again, for as weather-beaten a hulk as he was.’ 

*¢ Touchwood answered instantly, * To sea with all my heart, 
but not with a land-lubber for commander.—Harkye brother, do 
you know how much of a horse’s furniture belongs to a ship ?’ 

«* * Come, none of your quizzing, my old buck,’ said Sir Bingo— 
‘what the devil has a ship to do witha horse’s furniture ?—Do you 
think we belong to the horse-marines—ha! ha! I think you’re 
matched, brother.’ 

«© ¢ Why, you son of a fresh-water gudgeon, that never in your 
life sailed farther than the Isle of Dogs, do you pretend to play a 
sailor, and not know the bridle of the bowline, and the saddle of 
the boltsprit, and the bitt for the cable, and the girth to hoist the 
rigging, and the whip to serve for small tackle ?—There is -a. trick 
for you to find out an Abram-man, and save sixpence when he begs 
of you as a disbanded seaman.—Get along with you! or the con- 
stable shall be charged with the whole pressgang to man the 
work-house.’ 

‘¢ A general laugh arose at the detection of the swaggering boat- 
swain ; and all that the Baronet had for it was to sneak off, saying, 
‘ D—n the old quiz, who the devil thought to have heard so'much 
slang from an old muslin night-cap!’” Vol. IT. p. 196. ' 


The character of honest Meg Dods may certainly be classed 
among our author's master-pieces, and as possessing the same 
rough, racy originality as the Dinmonts, the Jarvies, and the 
Cuddies, who have delighted us over and over again, He has 
fairly succeeded in making a respectable, amusing, and even 
attaching personage out of the most outrageous, crabbed and 
obstinate of termagants ; and fresh as is the recollection in our 
minds of the unprecedented mode of welcome bestowed on 
the gentle Chatterley, and the wrathful Mr. Turk, we would 
willingly ride twenty miles to take our chance with a person 
who can entertain us with such admirable Doric humour as is 
displayed in the following passage, to say nothing of her col- 
lops and claret. 


** ¢T dinna ken, sir—they used to be thought good for naething, 
but here and there a puir body's bairn, that had gotten the cruells, 
and could not afford a pennyworth of salts, But my Lady Penelope 
Penfeather had fa’an ill, it’s like, as nae other body ever fell ill, 
and sae she was to be cured some gate naebody was ever cured, 
which was naething mair than was reasonable—and my lady, ye 
ken, has wit at wull, and has a’ the wise folk out from Edinburgh 
at her house at Windywa’s yonder, which it is her leddyship’s will 
and pleasure to call Air-castle—and they have a’ their different 
turns, and some can clink verses, wi’ their tale, as weel as Rob 
Burns or Allan Ramsay—and some rin up hill and down dale, 
knapping the chucky stanes to pieces wi’ hammers, like sae mony 
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road-makers run daft—they say it is to see how the warld was 
made !—and some that play on all manner of ten-stringed instru- 
ments—and a wheen sketching souls, that ye may see perched like 
craws on every craig in the country, e’en working at your ain 
trade, Maister Francie; forbye men that had been in foreign parts, 
or said they had been there, whilk was a’ ane, ye ken; and maybe 
twa or three draggle-tailed misses, that wear her follies when she 
had dune wi’ them, as her queans of maids wear her second-hand 
claithes. So, after her leddyship’s happy recovery, as they ca‘d it, 
down came the hail tribe of wild geese, and settled by the Well, to 
dine thereout on the bare grund, like a wheen tinklers ; and they 
had sangs, and tunes, and healths, nae doubt, in praise of the foun- 
tain, as they ca’d the well, and of Lady Penelope Penfeather ; and, 
lastly, they behoved a’ to take a solemn bumper of the spring, 
which, as I’m tauld, made unco havoc amang them or they wan 
hame ; and this they called Picknick, and a plague to them! And 
sae the jig was begun after her leddyship’s pipe, and mony a mad 
measure has been danced sin’ syne; for down came masons and 
murgeon-makers, and preachers and player-folk, and episcopalians 
and methodists, and fools and fiddlers, and papists and pye-bakers, 
and doctors and drugsters; bye the shop-folk, that sell trash and 
trumpery at three prices—and so up got the bonnie new Well, and 
down fell the honest auld town of St. Ronan’s, where blithe decent 
folk had been heartsome eneugh for mony a day before ony 0 
them were born, or ony sic vapouring fancies kittled in their 
cracked brains.” Vol. I. p. 50. 


In the characters at the Spa, there certainly is somewhat of 
caricature, but of a sort which reminds us of Bunbury’s hap- 
piest extravaganzas. We do not allude to the portaits of Mr. 
Winterblossom, ‘‘the adorable Penelope,” and lady Binks, 
which are chastely as well as humorously drawn, and the aigre- 
doux civility, and polite squabbles of the two latter, touched 
off in a very sly and sparkling style. Against Sir Bingo, as a 
representation of a sporting English baronet, it is not neces- 
sary to protest; for he carries his condemnation in his ill 
spelt letter to Tyrrel. He is indeed the most despicable of 
dunghill curs, and a very unworthy namesake to our little four 
legged friend of merry memory, “‘ that suld hae been a farmer’s 
dog.” 

If,in fine, we have perused the present novel with sometbing 
like a diminution of that engrossing interest which the Wa- 
verly pen is accustomed to create, we do not conceive it to 
arise trom any signal defect or failure. ‘The truth is that the 
brilliant and chivalrous scenes of Quentin Durward, and the 
animated adventures of Peveril, have rendered us fastidious 
in the reception of any thing from the same pen, which reminds 
us of the usages of ordinary and modern life. 
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Art. IIL. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society 
of London, for the year 1823. Part I. 4to. 11. 12s. 


We have now for nearly three years adopted the plan of 
presenting our readers regularly with a review of the Philo- 
sophical Transactions of the Royal Society ;—a task, which 
we have often doubted in what way it was best to execute. 
If we selected, as we in some instances at first did, one or 
two papers on topics of peculiar importance, and devoted a 
whole article to a detailed examination of them, and their 
particular subject, probably only a very small proportion of 
readers would take the trouble to follow us, and those few 
would necessarily be persons who could quite as readily de- 
rive their information from the fountain head. If, on the 
other hand, we attempt anything like a general analysis of 
the contents of a whole volume of the Transactions, it follows, 
from the very nature of the subjects, that we cannot do jus- 
tice to them. Still, however, the progress of science is a 
matter which we cannot pass over without notice, when it 
constitutes so large a share of the general intellectual advance 
of the age ; and we cannot but look upon the Philosophical 
Transactions as the great index of scientific improvement, 
notwithstanding all the attacks with which both the Society 
and its Journal are often assailed from lower, and probably 
interested quarters. This great national work, for such we 
may truly call it, has maintained its dignity and reputation 
for nearly a century and a half, and has, more than any other 
similar work, been the repository of the greatest discoveries 
by which that eventful period has been characterized. Con- 
sidering that its volumes still continue to maintain the same 
claim on public attention, we remain fully convinced of the 
propriety of attempting some sort of analysis of them, how- 
ever great may be the obstacles before alluded to. By en- 
deavouring to keep a middle path between the two methods 
described, we trust that our notices are ‘more generally in- 
teresting to our readers than they otherwise would be. But 
to proceed. 

Previously to entering on our account of the contents of 
the book, we have much pleasure in announcing the notifica- 
tion given in one of its first pages ; that the President and 
Council of the Royal Society adjudged the medal on Sir 
Godfrey Copley’s donation for the year 1822, to the Rev. W. 
Buckland, F.R.S. Professor of Mineralogy and Geology at 
Oxford, for his Paper printed in the Philosophical 'Transac- 
tions of that year. 

The part of the Transactions lying before us commences 
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with the Croonian Lecture, on the Suspension of Muscular 
Motion in the Vibrio Tritici; by Francis Bauer, Esq. F.R.S. 
&c.; and under the same head of Physiology and Natural 
History, we shall also class No. 3, on the Difference in 
Structure between the Human Membrane Tympani, and that 
of the Elephant ; by Sir E. Home, Bart. V.P.R.S.; aud No. 
12 on some points in the Physiology of the Lamprey, Conger 
Eel, &c.; by the same author. 

‘The subject of the first of these papers is considered, by its 
author, as exhibiting one of the most singular facts respecting 
muscular motion, which has hitherto been ascertained. 


‘ This minute animal, the Vibrio Tritici, is the immediate cause 
of that destructive disease in wheat, known under the name of Ear 
Cockle, or Purples, by farmers. 

“ On opening some of the diseased grains, I found their cavities 
filled with a mass of a white fibrous substance, apparently cemented 
together by a glutinous substance, and formed into bal!s, which 
could easily be extracted entire from the cavities of the grains ; 
and which when immersed in water instantly dissolved, and dis- 
played in the field of the miscroscopehundreds of perfectly orga- 
nized, extremely minute worms, all which, in less than a quar ter of 
an hour, were in lively motion. 

* Having left some of these worms on a glass for five days in a 
perfectly dry state, they were apparently dead ; but when moist 
ened, they were again, in less than half an hour, as lively as ever.” 


After thus ascertaining the general fact, which ascertains 
this singular power of the suspension and reappearance of 
organized life, Mr. Bauer proceeded to a more detailed ex- 
amination of the histery of these animals through different 
stages of their growth, and of the mode in which they be- 
come deposited in the grains of wheat; of all which appear- 
ances plates are given in the usual style of beauty and dis- 
tinctness, for which Mr. Bauer's delineations are so justly 
celebrated. 

The second of the papers above named, contains some 
facts interesting to the student of comparative anatomy. 

Sir E. Home considers the circumstance of the Human 
Membrane Tympani being circular, with equal radiating 
fibres, as the reason why man ts sensible to musical sounds : 
whilst the oval form of that part common to many quadrupeds, 
renders them insensible to the concord of sweet sounds. 

He examined the ear of an elephant, and after an accurate 
account of the structure of the membrane, observes, that the 
oval form and varying length of the radii, make it abvious 
that this animal cannot adapt its ear to musical sounds in the 
same manner as the human ear does. He believes that the 
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greater length of some of the fibres enables the elephant to 
hear sounds at a very great distance, which it is known to do. 

Mr. Broadwood sent one of his tuners with a piano forte 
to Exeter Change to play to the elephant. The higher 
notes hardly attracted his notice; but the low ones made him 
bring his ears forward and remain evidently listening, utter- 
ing some sounds expressive of satisfaction. The full sound of 
the French horn produced the same effect. The forms of 
the membrane in several other animals are mentioned and 
illustrated by plates. 

The lion at Exeter Change was also treated with a little 
music. The high notes attracted great but silent attention ; 
but no sooner were the flat (we suppose low) notes sounded, 
than he sprung up, lashed his tail, exhibited every symptom 
of fury, and accompanied the music with the deepest yells. 

The third paper, named before, is not susceptible of 
abridgment, being chiefly confined to anatomical details re- 
ferring to plates. 

in the chemical department the present volume contains 
only one paper, No. 2, on Metallic Titanium ; by W. H. Wol- 
laston, M.D. V.P.R.S. 

The celebrated author commences with remarks on the 
hitherto defective evidence of the reduction of Titanium to 
the metallic state. He then gives his own experiments on 
some very small cubes having a metallic appearance, and 
which were at first mistaken for iron pyrites, found among 
the slag of the iron works at Merthyr Tydvil. He soon 
found they were not pyritical; and then proceeded, by 
various appropriate tests, to shew that they were formed of 
Titanium: which he proved to be in a very pure metallic 
state. 

The following is the account of one of these experiments :— 


‘* The property which may be regarded as most decisive of the 
metallic state of these cubes, is the power which I fiud them to 
possess of perfectly conducting the most feeble electricity. 

‘* If aslip of zinc and another of copper be placed in contact, 
and immersed together in dilute sulphuric acid, bubbles of gas are 
seen to rise from the surfaces of both the metals; but if a piece of 
paper be interposed between them, then no gas is given off by the 
copper. Ina piece of paper, to be placed between zinc and cop- 
per, I made a small hole, and after inserting in it one of the cubes, 
so as to be in contact with both the metals, I had the satisfaction 
to find an electric communication completely established by this 
interposition, for gas was now given off from the surface of the 


copper.” 


From the extreme infusibility of these cubes, it secms 
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probable that they have not been formed by crystalization in 
cooling from a state of fusion ; but the author conceives them 
to have received their successive increments by the reduction 
of the oxide, dissolved in the slag around them; and he con- 
cieves that to this mode of formation we must have recourse, 
for understanding rightly the formation in nature of many 
other metallic crystals. ; é 

Similar specimens have since been found at various other 
iron works; and Dr. Wollaston, having been more plenti- 
fully supplied, has been able to determine the specific gravity 
of metallic Titanium to be 5. 3. 

There is one paper bearifg upon geological subjects ; this 
is No. 9, on the Fossil Bones discovered in Caverns in the 
Lime shone Quarries of Oreston ; by Joseph Widbey, Esq. 
F.R.S., to which is added a Description of the Bones; by 
Mr. W. Clift, Conservator of the Museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 

These bones were found in a third cave lately opened in 
the Oreston quarries, very similar to those described in 
former volumes of the Transactions. A view and section of 
the cave are given. The bones were imbedded in clay ; they 
belong to various genera. ‘The graminivorous animals were 
found ‘neatly all mingled together, and those of the carnivorous 
at some distance from each other; only one specimen bore 
the marks of having been gnawed. There was a great loss 
of animal matter in all the bones, owing probably to the na- 
ture of the soilin which they were imbedded. 

In the department of experimental physics we have, No. 
11, Experiments for ascertaining the Velocity of Sound, at 
Madras ; 3; by John Goldingham, Esq. F.R-S. 

This is a very elaborate communication of which we fear 
our limits will not enable us to give a very adequate account. 

The subject is one which, though in itself highly curious, 
has not much attraction to boast on the ground of novelty: 
determinations of the point in question having been given by 
various eminent philosophers, from Newton downwards ; ; and 
perhaps without a much greater difference in their results 
than might be expected, in the determination of a point so 
liable, as it obviously must be, to be affected by a variety of 
accidental circumstances, both in the state of the air, and of 
the surface over which it travels. Our author has investi- 
gated the subject with his well-known ability and accuracy ; 
and has taken into account a variety of causes which may af- 
fect the result. His design originated in a proposal made 
some years ago by Colonel Be: aufoy, for similar experiments 
in England, on the basis of some of the accurately deter- 
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mined distances of the Trigonometrical Survey. Mr. Golding- 
ham has well remarked that in order to fix the velocity of 
sound with any accuracy, a very long series of observations is 
necessary. His experiments were performed by means of 
the firing of the morning and evening guns, at the military 
stations ‘at Madras: he continued them from July 1820, to 
November 1822, and has given the results as compared with 
the state of the atmosphere, with whose variations it exhibits 
a very close and regular correspondence: the whole results 
are given in the form of tables. We therefore conceive that 
we should do no good, either to the paper or our readers, by 
attempting any further r analysis of it. 

No. 10, On the Chinese Year; by J. F. Davis, Esq. 
F.R.S., may be considered esibenndtinal. It is of no great 
interest, except in reference to the contested topic of the 
Origin of Chinese Science. ‘The author is decidedly of 
opinion that all their knowledge of astronomy was derived, 
first from the Arabians, and afterwards from European mis- 
sionaries. He considers this circumstance, so contrary to 
their usual spirit of jealousy in regard to fore ign inventions, 
as the clearest proof that they had no science ‘of their own. 
The Chinese year is lunar, consisting of twelve months, of 
twenty-nine and thirty days alternately, with the triennial 
interculation of a thirteenth month, to make it correspond 
more nearly with the sun’s course. 

Upon the subject of astronomy, however, we have now to 
notice three papers of the highest interest and importance.— 
Their titles are as follows :— 

No. 5, On the Changes which have taken place in the 
Declination of some of the Principal Fixed Stars; by J. 
Pond, Esq. Astronomer Royal, F.R.S. 

No. 6, Appendix to the preceding paper. 

No. 7, On the Parallax of « Lyra; by the same author. 

The two former of these are deserving of the greatest at- 
tention from astronomers, as tending to investigate a point 
altogether new in the science: the latter, as tending greatly 
to set at rest a very old topic of controversy. We proceed 
to such a general account of them as their nature will admit. 
It seems that the Astronomer Royal had, some time ago, 
observed many apparent anomalies to a very considerable 
amount in the places of the fixed stars. These were soon 
ascertained to be in a great measure owing to a change of 
figure, which had taken place in the instrument: this was no 
sooner detected, than the instrument was put into the hands 
of Mr. Troughton, who has since coms stely repaired it. 
On its restoration, Mr. Pond immediately resumed his obser- 
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vations, and still found many of the anomalies to remain. 
Any possible error remaining in the instrument was par to 
the test, by comparing its indications with those afforded by 
observations with artificial horizons of quicksilver properly 
secured from the wind. We will give the account of the 
nature of the changes observed, in the author’s own words :— 


‘«« T shall now proceed to state, in as few words as possible, the 
nature of the changes which appear to me to have taken place 
since the year 1812. 

«“ If Bradley’s Catalogue of Stars for the year 1756 be com. 
pared with the Greenwich Catalogue for 1813, it will be possible 
to deduce the annual variation for each star for the mean period, 
or for the year 1784, on the supposition ef uniformity in the pro- 
per motion of each star; then allowing for the change of precession 
for each star, a catalogue may be vomputed for any distant pe- 
riod, as for example the present year 1822. Suppdse sucha cata- 
logue computed, which | have named a predicted catalogue ; then 
if this be compared with the observed catalogue for the same 
year, the following differences will be found to subsist between 
them. 

«« The general tendency of all the stars will be to appear to the 
south of their predicted places; and this tendency seems to be 
greater in southern than in northern stars. If any star be found 
north of its predicted place, it will always be a star north of the 
zenith, and the quantity of its motion extremely small; there may 
be observed a much greater tendency to southern motion in some 
parts of the heavens than in opposite or distant parts as to right 
ascension, and in much the greater portion of the heavens the 
southern motion seems to prevail. A southern star, as Sirius, si- 
tuated inthat part of the heavens most favourable for southern 
motion, will be found more to the south of its predicted place than 
Antaris, situated in the part least favuorable for southern motion ; 
though it is itself more southward, 

‘* Several stars have moved more from their predicted places than 
other neighbouring stars; when this happens the motion is always 
southward. Ihave yet met with no exception to this rule: nota 
single star can be found having an extra tendency to northern mo- 
tion; and, indeed, the northern motion in any star is so very 
small that it would never have excited attention. 

‘* A very great deviation will be found in three very bright stars, 
Capella, Procyon, and Sirius; the proper motion of each of these 
is southward : it therefore follows that these proper motions are 
accelerated. ‘The proper motion of Arcturus is very great, and 
likewise southward. It is situated in that part of the heavens 
where the southern tendency is least discernible, and is nearly 
quiescent: its proper motion in polar distance may therefore be 
considered as uniform. ‘There is a circumstance which deserves ~ 
notice, though it may be merely accidental; the stars in the 
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Greenwich Catalogue, whose proper motions are south, nearly 
equal in number those that are north ; yet the quantity of southern 
proper motion exceeds the northern in the proportion of 4 to 1.” 


Mr. Pond does not at present offer any conjecture on the 
cause of th $e deviations, but rather waits anxiously for op- 
portunities of confirming and giving greater accuracy to the 
determinations by further observation. His first paper was 
read April 18th, and during the summer the Astronomer 
Royal continued his observations in the most indefatigable 
manner, the results of which are given in the second paper 
or appendix, read 14th November, 1822. 

In this paper he commences by stating that the observa- 
tions made during the summer confirm in a very decided 
manner the results which formed the subject of his last com- 
munication. It is not his intention to propose any explana- 
tion of the cause of the phenomena in question, although to 
an experienced astronomer many obvious conjectures natu- 
rally present themselves: but the value of all such conjec- 
tures, he well observes, it will require perhaps many years 
to determine. The immediate object of the present paper, 
preparatory to giving the detailed view of the results, is to 
consider the force of that explanation of the differences in 
question, which will most readily occur to every astronomer, 
namely, that the whole may arise either from error committed 
by the observer, or from defect in the instruments. ‘This 
objection would in the present case derive greater weight 
from the circumstance that the observations of three distant 
periods are employed, and that an error in those of either 
period (but particularly of the two latter) would materially 
affect the result now under consideration. 

The author then proceeds to remark the great caution with 
which a good astronomer will view the results obtained even 
by the best instruments, if at variance with any received 
doctrines in astronomy. More particularly, he observes, 
ought this suspicion to be excited when such anomalies are 
found to exist as bear some direct ratio to the zenith dis- 
tances of the stars employed. So far, then, as the present 
anomalies may appear to correspond to differences in ze- 
vith distances, the astronomer admits that the influence of 
instrumental imperfection may be considered probable ; 
but in point of fact, the anomalies in question always appear 
to bear a much greater refetence to the right ascensions of 
the stars than to their zenith distances. 

These anomalies, to which alone he attaches any import- 
ance, are found to be of this description. 
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‘* I found,’’ the author says, ‘‘ while collecting observations. to 
from a catalogue for the present period, that 1 could more nearly 
predict the deviation of a star from its computed place, by kaow. 
ing its right ascension, than its declination, Now it is not easy to 
conceive in what way the error of an instrument for measuring de- 
clination, fixed in the meridian, can be occasioned by“any circum- 
stance depending on the right ascension of a star to be observed.” 


Mr. Pond then enters upon a lengthened examination of 
his results, in order to shew their correspondence with the 
above statement. He then considers the probable sources 
of error from other considerations, A very curious compa- 
rison arises in the course of these investigations between the 
merits of the Dublin instrument and that at Greenwich. 

Upon the value of these researches we conceive it super- 
fluous to make any comment; repeated series of observations 
will be the best, and indeed the only comment upon them. 
Astronomy has something in its character of a kindred na- 
ture to that of the system of nature itself; it is the science of 
ages; its truths are built up from the collected materials of 
centuries; and its results are obtained for distant posterity 
te appreciate and employ. 

The other paper which we have named relates to a ques- 
tion of a different nature, and more delicate investigation 
than the former ; it is, in fact, a continuation of a series of 
papers which the astronomer royal has at different times con- 
tributed, on the question of the existence of any sensible 
annual parallax in such of the fixed stars as would seem to 
afford the greatest facilities for detecting it. ‘The observa- 
tions of Dr. Brinkley are opposed to these; he maintaining 
that the parallax of several stars is a very sensible quantity. 
Mr. Pond commences his paper in the following words: 


“« My former experiments with a fixed telescope on a Cygni 
have always appeared to me so decisive as to render hopeless any 
further attempt to discover its parallax; but respecting that of a 
Lyre, my observations with the mural circle were not equally sa- 
tisfactory; for among the observations of this star we may find 
occasional discordances that admit of being interpreted in form of 
parallax ; and although I bave been inclined myself to attribute 
these irregularities to other causes, yet their existence made it de- 
sirable to institute new experiments.” 


He then shews that the method witha fixed telescope 
would here be inapplicable; he has therefore employed the 
mural circle to investigate, Ist, the difference of parallax 
‘between y Draconis and a Lyre ; 2dly, the absolute paral- 
lax of the latter star: the Dublin observations had given the 
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parallax ofthe former star as insensible, whilst that of the 
latter was a very perceptible quantity. 

We have only space to mention the results, which are, 
Ast; that the difference in parallax between the two stars is 
determined by Mr. Pond to be absolately imperceptible, and 
this by methods which he shews to be greatly preferable to 
those formerly adopted; 2dly, in respect to the absolute 
parallax of @ Lyre, he considers it fully established that it 
cannot exceed a very small fraction of a second; and 
enters into a very minute and satisfactory account of the 
possible extent of the influence of changes of temperature, 
which are in the result fully allowed for. 

His concluding remark we consider as patting the whole 
question in so clear a light, that we copy it. 


‘< Notwithstanding the importance of these investigations to the 
history of astronomy, and to out forming a correct notion of the 
system of the universe, yet our decision ultimately turns upon so 
very smull a quantity, that our having reduced the inquiry to these 
narrow limits, rather tends to shew the perfection of each instru. 
ment than the defect of either, On former occasions I considered 
the question of parallax in the particnlar case of « Lyrz as unde- 
cided, and as perfectly open to future investigation ; but the ob. 
servations of the present year have produced in my mind a con- — 
viction approaching to moral certainty. ‘The history of annual 
parallax appears to me to be this; in proportion as instruments have 
been imperfect in their construction, they have misled observers inte 
the belief of the existence of sensible parallax. This has happened 
in Italy to astronomers of the very first reputation. The Dublin 
instrument is superior to any ofa similar construction on the Conti- 
nent; and accordingly it shews a much less ot all than the Ita- 
lian astronomers imagined they had detected. Conceiving that I 
have established, beyond a doubt, that the Greenwich instrument 
approaches still nearer to perfection, I can come to no other con- 
yay than that this is the reason why it discovers no parallax at 

9s 

These papers are closed by an extensive set of tables 
giving the results of the various observations referred to. All 
these, we need not add, require the closest examination from 
the astronomical enquirer, in order to the sabstantiatiun of 
the facts in question. They are arranged with an admirable 
attention to distinctness in the view afforded of the genetal 
inferences. 

Upon the branch of science most nearly comected with 
Astronomy, that of Physical Geography, we have the two 
following papers, which complete the contents of the present 
part of the Transactions. 

No. 8. Observations on the Heights of Places in the 
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‘Trigonometrical Survey of Great-Britain, and upon the La- 
titade of Arbury-Hill. By B. Bevan, Esq. 

The interesting question respecting the observations made 
at Arbury-Hill has engaged the attention of several of our 
ablest mathematicians, from the time of their being made u 
to the present. Mr. Bevan’s —_ is a valuable contribution 
to the stock of suggestions and facts from which the truth will 
probably be ultimately elicited. His explanation seems at least 
very sutisfactory, provided the data he considered sufliciently 
accurate. He has obtained the height of the station in ques- 
tion by levelling, to the Grand Junction Canal, from which, 
and the known difference of level of the various canals con- 
nected with it, he has deduced the relative elevations of the 
principal points in that part of the country. From these 
operations it results that the country to the north of Arbury 
suddenly falls about 400 feet, and continues in this depressed 
state for nine or ten miles. ‘This defect of matter to the 
northward he considers in itself a sufficient ground for sup- 
posing a deflection of the plumb-line to the southward. to 
see how this would agree with the trigonometrical operations, 
he calculated the latitude of Arbury from that of Blenheim, 
by means of the distance determined in the survey. The 
resulting latitude is 5 seconds less than that from observa- 
tion: even when the latitude of Blenheim is corrected as 

roposed by Colonel Mudge, the result is still 3 seconds 
ty and when calculated from the latitude of Dunnose, 
14 second. All these results concurring to prove that the 
observed latitude by the zenith sector falls to the north of 
the calculated, or that the deflection of the plumb-line was to 
the south. He hence shews that the length of a degree 
calculated on the supposition of the latitudes thus deter- 
mined, maintains a regular increase to the northward agree- 
ing with the assumed general figure of the earth. The rest 
of the paper is devoted to an examination of some of the 
heights of places determined in the survey; which Mr. 
Bevan considers erroneous, and gives the results of levelling 
to the canals. 

No.4. Corrections applied to the great Meridional arc 
measured in India to reduce it to the Parliamentary Standard. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel W. Lambton, F.R.S. 

The nature of this paper prevents our giving avy minute 
account oi it. The work it applies to is one of the greatest 
of the kind which has ever been undertaken ; and the author 
says, in the conclusion of the paper, that he is advancing 
through Hindostan with it, and seems to meet with no ob- 
stacle from the native Princes. He promises a fall account of 
it when completed. 
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Art. IV. A Tour through the Upper Provinces of Hin- 
dostan; comprising a Period between the Years 15804, 
and 1814: with Remarks and authentic Anecdotes. To 
which is annexed, a Guide up the River Ganges, with a 
Map from the Source to the Mouth. By A. D. 8vo, 
291 pp. 9s. Rivingtons. 1823. 


Mrs. A. D. visited the stations between Calcutta and 
Meerat at various times of the ten years between 1804 and 
1814; and she has given to the public the result of her 
observations. Her book is very much the same as Mrs. B. 

; C. or Mrs. E. F. might be expected to compile under similar 
circumstances ; there are some amusing passages in it, and 
with these we shall make free. 

From Calcutta to Serampore is the cockney Paradise of 
Bengal, at Krishna-nugger this Paradise becomes somewhat — 
too Patriarchal for comfortable travellers. One tiger growled 
in a bush and frightened the horses into full gallop; a second 
attacked a servant going to fetch water, and was onl 
escaped from by swimming ; two others were found asleep 
in a field of high grass near the camp; and a wolf succeeded 
in carrying off a lamb. 

Radge Mahl was once a place of great celebrity, at pre- 
sent it is falling into decay ; nevertheless, it still supports a 
Baker, who makes excellent bread and hot rolls, though he 
is obstinately firm against the innovation of muffins. He 
(or another .Baker it matters not which,) was promised 
extensive custom by Mrs. A. D., provided he would work 
according to the European receipt, which she offered to 
translate into Hindostanee, “ Pardon me Lady” was his 
reply, ‘‘ my father never made them, my grandfather never 
made them, and how shall I presume to do it? my grand- 
father brought up sixteen children, my father fourteen 
children, without making mufkeens, and why should not 1 2” 

‘‘ Better to sit than stand; better to lay (lie) down than sit ; 
better to sleep than either.” We by no means believe that 
this sentiment is peculiar to the Hindus. It is the doctrine 
of all who are honest enough to confess it in all climates. 
At Baugul-poor Mrs. A. D. had her first specimen of the 
progress of conversion among the natives: 





“‘A singular circumstance occurred, in consequence of the 
arrival of some Missionaries, while we were at this place. These 
gentlemen had been holding forth in the bazar, and having 
gathered together a numerous assembly of the le, particu- 
larly remarked one, as being more attentive than the rest; (a corn 
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factor, of respectable appearance ;) when, going up to him, the 


Missionary asked if he had been convinced by the arguments 
he had heard in favour of the Christian religion? After a 
moment's hesitation, ‘ What will you give me,’ said the native, ‘to 
become a Christian?’—‘ The blessings of our holy religion will 
reward you,’ replied the Missionary. ‘ That will not do,’ returned 
the native ; ‘but I’ll tell you what—If you will give me a lac of 
rupees, and two English ladies for my wives, I'll consider of it.’ 
The Midna was indignant; and, but for the timely inter- 
Brpoee of the Mayor, matters might have taken a serious turn.” 
. 44. 


At Monghier three Brahinins were performing their annual 
penance as the travellers passed throngh. A wooden pole 
about twenty feet high, was fixed upright in the ground, and 
from three very long bamboos placed horizontally across this 
staff the three ascetics were suspended by large iron hooks 
passed through the fleshy part of their backs, immediately 
under the shoulder. They hung for about a quarter of an 
hour, swinging round with wonderful velocity. A breadth 
of cloth was tied round the waist of each, and fastened to the 
hook in order to prevent a fall in case the flesh gave way, 
and it was understood that each exhibitor underwent six 
months probation beforehand, in which his back was daily 
povenapn by gradual boring. ‘The part grows callous by 
friction, and is so hardened, that at the time of suspension no 
blood is drawn fromit; a circumstance which the priests 
artfully ascribed to a miracle. ‘The principal actors in this 
mummery are ranked by the populace almost as deities, and 
generally collect money enough to support themselves for 
the remainder of their lives. Another penance which Mrs. 
A. D. afterwards witnessed, must eccasion far more real 
suffering. 

“Going out one evening earlier than usual, we espied a man 
seated on a square of ground, measuring about six feet across, 
(a little raised, ) surrounded by a fire made of a kind of peat, and 
himself besmeared, head and all, with ashes. A more deplorable 
object I never beheld. Upon inquiry, we found that he sat thus, 
with his legs doubled under him, and his head bare, from sun-rise 
to sun-set, in pursuance of a vow; that he was a Brahmin, and this 
a voluntary penance—and a dreadful penaves it must have been ; 
for the fire was within his reach all the way round, and he kept 


constantly replenishing it. Noone but a Hindoo, or one of Don 
Juan’s friends, could have supported it. 1 de really think that he 
must have washed himself with something, and so become fire- 
proof; otherwise, with the heat of the sun and fire together he 
must surely have been melted; or perhaps his safety lay in having 
nothing to melt, for he was literally only skin and bone.” P» 254. 
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Of two stories which Mrs. A. D. heard at Bankipore, we 
believe the second ; the first is too good to be trae. 


“A malefactor having committed some crime for which he was 
sentenced to be hanged, received the awful fiat with so much cool- 
ness, that the Judge was disposed to believe the man had not 
understood him, and accordingly caused it to be repeated by one 
of the native counsellors. The man replied, that he understood 
the Judge very well. ‘ You are to be hanged to-morrow,’ repeat- 
ed the barrister. ‘ Saheb ku koosi,’ ‘as the gentleman pleases,’ 
returned the culprit, znd followed his conductor out of court, 
apparently unconcerned. A few days elapsed before the sentence 
could be put into execution; and when brought forth, as they 
supposed, to suffer the punishment of his crime, there appeared 
quite a different person. This being reported to the Judge, he 
was ordered to be brought before him, and it was discovered that 
the other had given this man three rupees to be hanged in his 
place. The former one had of course made his escape; and, 
strange as it may appear, the substitute was afraid of being dis- 
charged, lest he might insist upon his refunding the three rupees, 
which he had spent, he said, on metais, cakes of which they are 
particularly fond, made of sugar and flour. 

« Anomier instance, though of aless serious nature, occurred on 
the person of a palankeen bearer in our service, who asked leave 
to go to his village and be married. This was the only time ofthe 
me they do marry. His master told him that he could not spare 

im immediately, but that, before the marrying se was over, he 
should go. ‘ A, eha Saheb,’ ‘very well, Sir,’ rep®&sed the bearer, 
‘next year will do as well.’” P. 63. 

When a Hindu wishes to marry, the bride is introduced 
to her intended husband, but is not allowed to remain with 
him. ‘The males and females of the two families about to be 
connected feast together, with the customary separation of 
the sexes, as long as the girl’s parents can afford it. Three 
years then elapse, during which, the betrothed remains in a 
particular apartment of her father’s house, from which she is 
not permitted to move unveiled. After this apprenticeship, 
she is considered capable of the daties of a housewife ; the 
contract is drawn up and the guests are invited. ‘The invi- 
tations are conveyed by sending cloves or cardamum seeds, 
according to the wealth of the parties. “The entertainments 
last for three days; during the two first, only mtimate 
friends are expected: on the second, all the women, except 
the bride and her relatives undet seven years of age, proceed 
to the house of the bridegroom, and tinge his head and the 
palms of his hands with mindy, a swéet smelling shrub, pro- 
ducing when bruised, a brilliant red. Clad in a yellow 
turban and waistband, with yellow cloth shoes, and bestrid- 
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ing the best and richest caparisoned horse he can get, the 
happy youth returns with the procession. On his arrival 
the feast is renewed by the men under an awning, by the 
women within the house. The bride is then conveyed from 
her father’s house in a covered cart, followed by a huge train 
of presents ; for each relative is in duty bound to make some 
offering on the occasion, and escorted by the bridegroom’s 
friends, shouting, curvetting, flourishing swords, firing 
matchlocks, and each in some part of his dress ornamented 
with a scrap of yellow colour. The ceremony concludes 
with a wedding supper. ‘The use of mindy is not confined 
to nuptials only, it is a general article in the toilet ; and is as 
constantly required for the roots of all their nails, as Solmah 
is to heighten the brilliancy of the eyes. One other custom 
regarding the person, is not peculiar to the East; we know 
many an English fair one who would not suffer her locks to 
encounter the scissors, unless while the moon is on the 
increase. 

The tenacity of the Hindoos as to caste, is illustrated by 
the following melancholy narrative. 


‘*A young Hindoo girl, of superior beauty, had by chance been 
seen and admired by a youth of the same religion but of inferior 
caste. Knowing the latter to be an insurmountable barrier to the 
parents’ consent, he at length prevailed on her to elope with and 
marry him in his own village. Her family soon discovered their 
retreat, and cotérived by stratagem to get her again in their power. 
Accordingly her mother was despatched to negotiate the pretended 
reconciliation, and prevail on her to return, in order that the mar- 
riage might be properly celebrated at her father’s house. The 
poor girl, delighted at the prospect of so fortunate an issue, readily 
accompanied her mother, and was received by her father and 
brother with open arms, When three days had elapsed, and no 
marriage feast been proclaimed, she began to suspect the treachery, 
and determined on seizing the first opportunity of returning to the 
husband she had chosen. A favourable one seemed to present 
itself; but she had not been gone long, before she was overtaken 
by her brother, who affected to sympathize with, and offered to see 
her safehome. The road lay through an unfrequented path, which 
taking advantage of, he drew his sword *, and severed her head 
from the body. She was found the next morning weltering in her 
blood. The father and brother were immediately apprehended, 
and, wonderful to relate, not only confessed the crime, but exulted 
in the accomplishment of it; nor was it in the power of the Judge 
to punish them; for, unhappily, the Mahometan law, by which 
natives of every description are tried, is so arbitrary as to invest 





* The meanest peasant in these provinces wears a sword. 
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parents with unlimited authority over their children, even to the 
depriving them of life; and it being proved in evidence that the 
son only obeyed his father’s orders, they were both acquitted.” 
P. 67. 


We need not extract nor comment upon the often told tale 
of the burning of a Hindu widow. One of these sacrifices 
occurred during Mrs. A. D’s. stay at Allahabad. It appears 
to have been quite voluntary on the part of the woman. Her 
father himself and the European authorities in vain endea- 
voured to dissuade her. She was the wife of a Brahmin, and 
was firmly resolved, according to her own declaration, to 
immortalize her name, and shew her family the way to heaven. 
The origin of the custom is variously imputed to the jealousy 
of the men, and to a necessary precaution against poison- 
ing. 

The train of servants attendant upon a family in India, is 
not alittle disproportioned to European notions of comfort ; 
but the manifest distinctions of religion and of easte, make it 
necessary to have a separate individual for almost every 
separate domestic employment. There must be the Khan- 
sommah, or house steward ; two Kismutdars, or table waiters, 
to each person of the family, who scrupulously confine them- 
selves to that one to which they are assigned ; an abdar or 
butler ; a masauljie or under footman; a set (eight or ten) 
of palankeen bearers; a hircarah or running footman, a 
dhe or head bearer, and his assistant, and two dirjees or 
tailors. 


“‘ The idea one has of a tailor in England, by no means answers 
the description ofa dirjee in India. They are properly a ea ne 
sempstérs, or as sempstress in the female, so sempster in the male. 
They make up no gentlemen’s clothes, except they be of cotton; 
but are exceedingly expert in making ladies’ dresses, especially 
from a copy, which they imitate with the greatest exactness. I 
once knew of a ridiculous circumstance that happened in this way. 
Gentlemen in India, during the hot season, wear fine white jackets, 
made of shirt cloth. One of these being a little torn at the elbow, 
was given to the dirjec to repair, and he put asmall patch upon it : 


_ a short time afterwards, the gentleman to whom it belonged, 


wished to have some new ones made, and this being inadvertently 
given for a pattern, all the new ones appeared with precisely the 
same patch on each elbow.” P. 99. 


To these must be added the women servants and the 
washerman’s family. If there are children, each has its se- 
parate attendant; and after all, if there is a farm, the follow- 
ing out-door officers are yet wanting :—a bhery-wallah, or 
shepherd ; a mvorgy-wallah, or poultry-man; a soor-wallah, 
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or swine-herd ; a gorry-wan, or ox-herd ; a mahawat, or ele- 
phant-driver; a sur-wan, or camel-driver; a syce, or grass- 
cutter to each horse; a carpenter, two or three gardeners, 
and a clashie to pitch tents and flog the other servants. All 
these live sibeelon about the premises, and belong even to 
a moderate establishment. 

Sadut Alli, the Nawaab of Lucknow, lives magnificently, 
and is very fond of the English. His table out-does that of 
our own Duke of Newcastle, when minister. That nobleman 
always placed one French and one English dinner upon his 
board: to these the Nawaab of Lucknow adds one Hindo- 
stannee. Wine, of course, he cannot drink ; but he heartily 
pledged Mrs. A. D. in English syrup, (cherry brandy.) Our 
Government placed him on the throne, to which he was the 
legitimate successor, but which he had nearly lost by usurpa- 
tion ; and bis gratitude has always been strongly marked. In 
Lord Lake’s campaign against the Mahrattas, he volunteered 
to the army six hundred camels, five hundred horses, one 
hundred and fifty elephants, one thousand bullocks, and any 
number of waggons which were needed. In the second cam- 
paign he advanced twelve lacs of rupees, (€ 150,000,) without 
interest for eighteen months. Having received a large pack- 
age of Worcester china, he invited the whole Settlement to a 
breakfast a la fourchette. One hundred persons sat down to 
such an entertainment as the Arabian Nights describe; but 
the English could scarcely preserve their gravity, when they 
perceived more than twenty most inappropriate vessels filled 
with milk, and arranged down the centre of the table. The 
guests did not explain the mistake, and the host was some- 
what mortified at their abstinence from that which he had, 
with so much care and display, provided as a favorite bever- 
age. ‘‘I thought” he observed innocently, ‘that the English 
were very fond of milk.” 

The Nawaab is a man of gallantry, and ‘“‘ knowing Mrs. A. 
D's predilection for poetry,” he presented her with some sen- 
timental Persian lines, written by a contemporary of Maho- 
met, of which the lady in turn presents the me om reader 
with a translation, written (as we presume) by Mrs. A. D. 
herself. It is really a very nice copy of verses; but we think 
there is more amusement to be found in the following prose 
translation of a native letter, written by a gentleman, who, 
during the fair traveller’s absence, had promised to visit her 
baby. 

“ To the Begum —— of exalted rank, source of radiance and 
dignity, may her good fortunes be perpetual! ! 

« After representing to the Presence illumining the world, that 
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eur fervent wishes for the honour of kissing the footsteps of her who 
is the ornament of the Sultanas of the East, are constant and never- 
ceasing; her slave begs to make known to the Illustrious Percep- 
tion, that he this morning, when about two watches of the day were 
past, agreeable to the commands resembling fate, presented him- 
self at the threshold of the Doulet Khannah,” (Palace of Riches, 
“‘now darkened by the absence of its brightest luminary ; an 
having made known his desire, was admitted to the honour of be- 
holding the radiant countenance of the infant, resembling in beauty 
the moon of fourteen days, when with inexpressible joy he per- 
ceived that the rose-bud, (in whose presence the flowers of the 
garden blush,) fanned by the zephyrs of health, was expanding 
with a grace far beyond his feeble powers of description. Having 
made the most minute inquiries respecting all matters fitting for 
him to be informed of, your slave learned that the infant, and the 
two cyprus-shaped damsels attendant on the threshold, pass their 
days in uninterrupted tranquillity. The fawn-eyed nymph *, whose 
beaming beauty fills with envy the splendid empress of the night ; 
whose voice makes the plaintive bird of a thousand notes” 
(nightingale) ** hang his head in despair ; she whose fragrant looks 
cause to dissolve in sorrow the less odoriferous amber; with a grace 
which would have covered with blushes the lovely Lei/a, and made 
more frantic the enamoured Mujnoon, begged her humble assur- 
ance of eternal obedience. 

“ Thus much it was fitting this slave should represent ;—what 
further trouble shall he presume to give ? , 

“* May the sun of felicity and wealth be ever luminous.’ 


P. 106. 


The Begum Sumroo proved a useful friend at Delhi. She 
is the widow of an European, who having entered the Mah- 
raita service, fell in love with her, stole her from her friends, 
married and educated her in the Romish faith. 


“ Since his death, which happened many years ago, she married 
Monsieur L’Oiseaux, a French officer in the Mahratta service, 
under General Perron. Being at that time in possession of a large 
territory that had been purchased with the riches amassed by 
Sumroo, and having regular organized troops in her service, she 
gave him the appointment of commander-in-chief. But either 
owing to the natural fickleness of her disposition, or that she found 
him difficult to manage, she soon took an inveterate dislike, and 
formed a project to get rid of him. Having won over the troops 
to her views, she caused a pretended revolt among them; when, 
agreeable to the arrangement she had made, they seized and car- 
ried her to a place of confinement. Her emissaries immediately 
conveyed the tidings of it to L’Oiseaux ; (who was enjoying him- 





* The fawn-eyed nymph was the chief nurse. 
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self at one of his hunting seats;) and this account was quickly fol- 
lowed up by another, purporting that the Begum had destroyed 
herself by swallowing a large diamond ring that she usually wore 
on her finger. She foresaw the effect this intelligence would pro- 
duce on the timid mind of the Frenchman, who immediately became 
so alarmed, that with a pistol he put an end to his existence. No 
sooner was the Begum informed of the event, than she quitted her 
prison, resumed the reins of government, and every thing again 
wore the face of peace. This woman has an uncommon share of 
natural abilities, with a strength of mind rarely met with, particu- 
larly ina female. The natives say that she was Jorn a politician, 
has allies every where, and friends no where. Her own dominions 
and principal residence is at Sirdanah, about twenty miles from 
Meerat, and a day’s journey from Delhi. She adheres to the 
Mussulman mode of living, as far as respects food, but no farther. 
She has not the slightest fancy for the seclusion they impose; on 
the contrary, frequently entertaining large parties in a ee 
manner, both at her palace in De/hi and at Sirdanah. uring 
Lord Lake’s sojourn at Delhi, he was her frequent guest. They 
used frequently to sit down between twenty and thirty persons to 
dinner ; and when the ladies of the party retired, she would remain 
smoking her hookah, for she made it a point never to leave her 
‘pipe half smoked.’ This Princess has been frequently known to 
command her army in person on the field of battle; and on one 
occasion, during the reign of the Emperor Shaw Allum, she is said 
to have saved the Mogul Empire by rallying and encouraging her 
troops, when those of the Emperor were flying before the enemy. 
In consequence of which, Shaw Allum immediately created her a 
Princess, or Begum, in her own right, to take rank next after the 
royal family. He also conferred on her the title of Zaboolnissa. 
which signifies ‘ ornament of her sex.’ Her features are still hand- 
some, although she is now advanced in years. She is a small wo- 
man, delicately formed, with beautiful hazel eyes; a nose some- 
what inclined to the acquiline, a complexion very little darker than 
an Italian, with the finest turned hand and arm I ever beheld. 
Zophany, the painter, when he saw her, pronounced it a perfect 
model, She is universally attentive and polite.” P. 148. 


This lady introduced Mrs. A. D. to the Royal family in 
their private apartments. The Emperors is about fifty, a lineal 
descendant of Tamerlane. ‘The Empress, about half his age, 
and not of royal extraction. ‘The introduction was not gra- 
tuitous.—-It is customary to present four gold mohars (£8) 
to the Emperor, and two to the Empress. This was most 
graciously received, and in return A. D's. mouth was 


crammed with half a betel-nut from the imperial casket, and 
her shoulders covered with two green shawls by the hands of 
her Majesty. 

We may omit the description of the Fadge Mahi at Agra, 
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the monument erected in 1719, by the Emperor Shaw Jehan, 
to the memory of his favourite wife Montaza Mhul. The 
model recently exhibited in London, has probably been visited 
by many of our readers ; and if it is still being exhibited, we 
recommend those who have not seen it to lose no time in 
so doing. At Delhiis a wonderful brazen pillar, which rivals 
the whetstone of Attus Navius. 


‘“‘ This pillar is of solid brass, twenty feet high, and four feet in 
circumference. Tradition reports it to have been placed there by 
a Rajah named Patowly, the founder of Delhi; to which he was 
induced by his superstitious reliance on a Brahmin, who told him, 
when he was about to lay the foundation of that city, that pro- 
vided he placed his seat of government on the head of the serpent 
that supports the world, his throne and kingdom would last for ever. 
This pillar was accordingly struck, to ascertain the precise spot, 
under the superintendance of the Brahmin, wo announced to the 
Rajah that he had been fortunate enough to find it. One of the 
courtiers, jealous of the increasing influence of this Brahmin, pre- 
tended to have dreamed that the place on which the pillar stood 
was not the head of the serpent, which he alone in consequence of 
his nightly vision, had the power to point out. The Rajah imme- 
diately gave directions for the pillar to be taken up. The Brah- 
min appeared equally anxious that it should be; ‘for,’ said he, 
‘if J am right, you will find it stained with brains and blood; but 
if it prove otherwise, sacrifice me, and pin your faith upon the 
courtier.’ The experiment ended, as might be supposed, to the 
confusion of the courtier and eternal honour of the Brahmin, who 
literally contrived that it should appear as he had predicted, 
covered with brains and blood. ‘The Rajah in consequence loaded 
him with riches, and the people ever after looked up to him as a 
superior being.” P. 166. . 


The Imperial menagerie is well stocked with tygers, lynxes, 
leopards, hyzenas, and various monkies ; but there are no lions. 
These animals lead a most laxurious existence under marble 
colonnades. They roared loudly and fretted much at the ap- 
proach of Mrs. A. D. and her friends, and the keeper said 
they were frightened at the sight of so many white faces. 
The gardens contain little that is rare, and are tiresomely 
laid out in the Dutch style. ‘The apartments of the palace 
are decorated with marble columns and pavement, but to an 
European eye are miserably unfarnished—a carpet, a’ chan- 
delier, and a cushion for one only, are the sole articles ad- 
mitted, and chairs and tables are equally unknown and un- 
needed. 

The following particulars respect the shawl manufacture : 


‘* Most shawls are exported unwashed, and fresh from the loom. 








—— 
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They are better washed and packed at Umrutseer, than at Cash- 
mere, where they are manufactured. Sixteen thousand looms are 
supposed to be in constant motion there, each of them giving 
employment to three men, whose wages are about three pice a 
day. It is calculated that eighty thousand shawls are di of 
annually, The wool from 7ibett and Tartary is the best, 

the goat which produces it thrives better there: twenty-four pounds 
weight of it sells at Cashmere, if of the best sort, for twenty rupees ; 
an inferior and harsher kind may be procured for half the money. 
The wool is spun by women, and afterwards coloured. When the 
shaw] is made, it is carried to the custom-house and stamped, and 
a duty paid agreeable to its texture—one-fifth of the value. The 
persons employed sit on a bench at the frame, sometimes four 
people at each frame ; but if the shawl is a plain one, only two. 
A fine shawl, with a pattern all over it, takes nearly a year in 
making. ‘The borders are worked with wooden needles, having a 
separate needle for each colour. There is a head man who super- 
intends and describes the patiern. ‘Ihe rough side of the shawl is 
uppermost while manufacturing.’’ P. 187. . 


Rain, in the upper provinces of Hindostan, differs in some 
respects from rain elsewhere. Before it falls, the ground has 
been saturated by extreme heat. ‘‘ The first shower or two 
causes the earth to smoke, and (such you can almost fancy to 
be the case) to hiss, like water falling upon a hot plate of 
tron.” Elephants are caught a la Macheath, between two 
decoy females, who “‘ preserve their aseendancy by pushing 
him with great violence from one to another, till the poor 
animal is so bewildered that he does not know which way to 
turn.” 

A very usefal appendix is annexed to the volume, “A 
Guide up the River Ganges, from Calcutta to Cawnpore, 
Futteh Ghur, Meerat, &c., with the correct distance of every 
station, and what they produce.” We recommend this Guide 
as a manual to every raw civilian or cadet. Those accus- 
tomed to the slang of London fashion, may be surprised te 
learn that, between Ochree and Dalmow, in consequence of 
the shallows, the dandies are compelled to wulk, the greatest 
part of the distance, up to their waists in water, a penance 
to which the Occidental animals of this genus ocala athias 
ously object; and all voyagers may be glad to profit by the 
following most important warning, with which we shall take 
our leave.—‘‘ Remember to lay in a stock of supplies before 
you leave Futteh Ghar, as nothing more can be got until you 
arrive at Meerat.” 
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Art. V. A Sermon, preached in the Cathedral Church 
of St. Saviour’s, at the Visitation of the Hon. and Ven. 
Archdeacon de Grey, on Thursday, September 11, 1823. 
By Arthur H. Kenney, D. D. Rector of St. Olave, South. 
wark. Published at the Request of the Clergy assembled 
at the Visitation. 8vo. 36 pp. 2s. Rivingtons. 1823. 


THIS is a correct, compressed, and forcible statement of the 
daties of the ministerial office. ‘The word’ which the clergy 
are bound ‘ to preach,’ and the lives which they are not less 
bound to lead, are described in very energetic language. 
Disavowing the character of lectarer or adviser of the reve- 
rend assembly which he addressed, Dr. Kenney wishes to 
be considered as declaring in the face of the public, those 
sacred duties which the clergy hold themselves bound to 
perform, according to their fidelity in fulfilling which, they 
acknowledge that they ought to be judged at the tribunal of 
public opinion bere, and know that they shall be judged at the 
tribunal of God hereafter. 

The ‘ word’ which Timothy was required to preach, is re- 
presented as comprehending ‘ the great fundamental doctrines 
of Scripture, which the Apostles and first Fathers practically 
taught, and which are detailed in the Articles of our Charch.’ 
Having briefly stated these leading points, the learned writer 
proceeds to show in what manner they may be tarned toa 
practical account; and under this head he adverts with mach 
piety, and much eloquence to the atonement, the intercession, 
justification through faith, the divinity of our Lord, the ope- 
rations of the Holy Spirit, and the resurrection of the dead. 
The passage which relates to the fourth of these subjects 
furnishes a fair specimen of the preacher's manner. 


“« In preaching the doctrine of the divinity of our Lord and 
Saviour—a doctrine plainly and repeatedly declared in the Scrip- 
tures, and clearly running through the whole of the New Testa- 
ment—what strong arguments for the Christian duties, de we find 
essentially connected with it! the all-sufficiency of the atoning 
sacrifice—the unbounded love and mercy of God—the unutterably 
dreadful guilt and danger of sin—the water Satan Saviour’s 
all-powerful succour to Christians in the path of le duty—His 
entire ability to fulfil bis sacred word of promise, to send his Holy 
— from the right hand of God, in answer aded the faithful Chris- 

yer—the reasonableness of such a Being having purchased 
= the happiness of heaven for his servants—all these and other 
arguments for Christian + we justly enforce, as flowing from 
and essentially connected the great Scripture doctrine of the 
Redeemer’s divinity. In truth, this sacred doctrine —/> well be 
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considered as the grand foundation of the whole edifice of Chris- 
tianity. He who is determined to rest satisfied with contemplating 
the Lord Jesus Christ merely as a human instrument on earth, re- 
vealing a code of moral laws, and confirming them by his life and 
death — He who is determined to rest satisfied with mab a miserably 
partial and superficial view, or such a fallacious and degrading re- 

rt, of the divine scheme of man’s redemption; and who will not 
farther examine into or feel the sacred truths revealed in the Gos- 
pel, stands yet, as it were, at the outside of the temple, within 
which the rays of divine truth beam from the mercy-seat of God.— 
Fellow-servants of the divine Saviour! Should we -not exhort, 


' should we not entreat such an erring brother, to break off the fet- 


ters of indolence, and.laying down the miserable vanity of this 
world’s wisdom, and of supposed human merit, to humble himself 
before heaven; and with self-abasement and deep humility, to 
enter into the sanctuary of the Gospel ; as into a hallowed shrine 
consecrated by the immediate presence of that God, the wonders 
of whose winduitn immeasurably surpass all the experience and 
knowledge of man ; and the glories of whose power and the glories 
of whose mercy, infinitely transcend all that mortal vision can be- 
hold, or the human mind imagine.” P. 14. 


This part of the discourse is concluded. by a manly and 
candid disavowal of all reference to controverted questions. 


*« You may have observed, my reverend brethren, that in my 
statement of the leading doctrines which we preach, and of the 
bearing with which we preach them, I have strictly adhered to that 
mode of expression, which the sacred Scriptures and the Articles 
of our Church clearly and indisputably warrant. I have cautious- 
ly avoided even the appearance of an attempt to represent the 
Scriptures and the Articles as deciding in favour of either side of 
certain controverted questions, which have agitated our Church. 
The controversies to which I allude, are happily subsiding ; and 
zealous and pious men, toward whichever side of such questions 
thcir opinions may lean, seem to be agreeing in the paramount 
duty of preaching the ‘ word of God? faithfully, in the manner, and 
according to the latitude of expression*, in which it is decidedly 
and indisputably set forth in Scripture and in the Articles. The 
efforts of the ministers of our pure reformed church apne be 
the mercy of the God we serve!) are becoming generally directed 
to promote the great Christian end—that the hearts of their 
hearers may truly feel the saving influence of religion; rather 
than to lead them to pry too curiously into those deep and 
hidden things of God, which it is unnecessary to man’s salvation 
that he should know, and which it is not for mortal vision to pene- 





# **On the comprehensive nature of the Articles of our Church, see the 
Statement of his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, in p. 30—35, of a C 
which he delivered to the Clergy of Raphoe, in 1821, when he wos Bishop of 
that Diocese; and which has been repriuted in this year, for T, Cadell.” 
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trate, The mists of vain human disputation to be giv 
way, to the cheering and vivifying of the Sun of Righ- 


teousness.”” P. 19, 


We shall be glad to see this opinion confirmed, | No one 
knows better than Dr. Kenney, in what quarter the disputes, 
to which he refers, arose. By expressing his sanguine ho 
that the dispute may terminate, he furnishes additional proof 
that those who are most loth to commence, dre also most 
ready to conclude an unprofitable controversy. tol 

His remarks upon ministerial conduct are not less valua- 
ble, than those upon ministerial teaching. The knowledge, 
piety and prudence, which are indispensable qualifications 
for the sacerdotal office, the — method of celebrating 
divine service, the necessity of private prayer, and the duty 
of instructing the young, are each. the subject of appropriate 
remarks. On the example which clergymen ought to ex- 
hibit, Dr. Kenney shall again speak for himself. 


‘«‘ There is yet another mode of inculcatingDivine Truth, to 
which the Christian Minister is especially, and awfully bound—a 
method which is always effective, and without which, all other 
methods will generally be unavailing. It may be considered as 
implied in the great qualification for the ministerial duty, which 
has been mentioned,—true Christian Pizry. But, on account ef 
its vast importance, I observe more particularly on it: I mean the 
EXAMPLE of the Christian Minister's life. My reverend Brethren, 
you join with me in acknowledging and avowing this. _ I feel satis- 
faction in speaking it out in the presence of you all, I have now 
exercised the sacred function amongst you, long enone to know 
and respect the characters of the Clergy of this Archdeaconry, 
They feel with me, and they avow with me, that the Christian 
Minister is bound, by the most awful obligations which the mind 
of man can conceive, to inculcate the Divine Word, by the ez: 
ample of a Christian life. If he be covetous, proud, contentious, 
stained and di by any of the immoralities denounced in the 
Gospel of with what effect will He preach that Gospel ? 
These effects only seem to be sure—to the offence of others, and 
to his own cendemnation. And it is not the least of the dreadful 
injuries he inflicts, that his misconduct casts a stigma (however 
unjustly, yet so it happens) on the sacred ssion to which he 
a He contributes to lessen the weight and influence of the © 

rai. Offences of the Ministers of the Church, are always 
blazoned by her enemies: and of all the scandals that can befall 
her, is there one so injurious and so shocking, as the scandal 
brought upon her by her own Minister?” P. 28, 


On the whole this excellent sermon may be considered 
not only as a sketch of corer oy duty, but as a defence of 
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ministerial character, and not the less powerful, because it 
is indirect. The enemies of our religion, and her priest- 
hood, are placed, by Dr. Kenney’s argument, in a perplexing 
dilemma. Kither his statement is correct, and the clergy 
are discharging the task which he so well describes—in 
which ease it will be very difficult to bring about their down- 
fall ;—Or the statement is incorrect, and the clergy, or a con- 
siderable portion of them, neglect to act up to the expecta- 
tions of their more serious brethren: in which case the 
complainants have a clear course marked out for them: they 
should second the endeavours of such men, as the preacher 
before us, and rather endeavour to remove existing irregu- 
larities, than destroy an order by which those irregularities 
are condemned. e know not which alternative our mo- 
dern reformers will prefer. 





Art. VI. Letters from the Caucasus and Georgia; to 
which aré added, the Account of a Journey into Persia in 
1812, and an abridged history of Persia since the time of 
Nadir Shah. Translated from the French, and Illustrated 

, pits Maps and Engravings. 8vo, 424 pp. 15s. Murray. 

| 1 . 


THE epistolary portion of the work before us, is the per- 
formance of a German lady resident at St. Petersburg, whose 
affection and courage prompted her to accompany her hus- 
band, a M. Freygau, on a diplomatic expedition to Caucasus, 
“‘ duris .... cautibus horrens.” We were somewhat sur- 
prized to learn that two children, a boy, three years old, and 
a girl scarce three weeks, were judged proper associates of 
their travel. ‘The younger (as might have been apprehended) 
died upon the way; in all probability, the consequence of 
long exposure to the inclemency of the weather in their pas- 
sage over the mountains, as detailed im the fortieth letter: 
and our only wonder is, that both the children, with their 
mother, did not also perish. 

Our fair traveller dates her first letter from Valday, a place 
between Petersburg and Moscow, in the month of September, 
181]. Proceeding through the latter city, they en the 
country of the Calmucks, where the writer it seems, (doubtless 
for some sufficient reason !) “ shuddered lest Germany, which 
she had beheld so flourishing, should experience the fate of 
these immense tracts, where silence is rarely broken by the 
tread of the traveller.” P. U1. However, she ‘ fancies 
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that with hands te do the work, and with industry, they — 
make a kingdom of it." We agree with her; and think, that 
“by transforming the wilderness imto cultivated fields, we 
should have a population of human beings in the place of these 
savages”—who, of course, are not human beings, This is 
very delicate and lady-like reasoning. | 

We come next to the Cossacks of the Don, whose houses 
are represented as models of cleanliness and economy. Our 
previous knowledge of their habits, would have led us to form 
a different conclusion. But the people are unquestionably 
hospitable; and their country abounds with game. The 
Cossacks at an early age, embrace a military life ; and some- 
times the very hour of their marriage is that in which they are 
torn from their nearest-ties to rank in the armies of the Em- 
peror. If they return at all, it is after am. absence of fifteen 
years—probably diseased and disabled—to fulfil the domestic 
duties of their station; and the mind may easily comprehend 
the variety of untoward circumstances which greet their re- 
appearance. 






‘*¢ An incident rather diverting occurred, not leng since, in @ 
Cossack family at this place. A young couple, rth lived hap- 
pily together for a twelvemonth, saw all their joys blighted in an 
instant. The husbatid was forced to leave his disconsolate wife to 
join the army, and not long afterwards she received the melancholy 
tidings‘ef his being killed in battle. After a certain time, the widow, 
yielding to the intreaty of her relations, married again: but alas! 
her second husband was torn from her im the same way, he also 
being obliged to depart for the army. At the end of a few years, 
the first husband, who was believed to be dead, flies back to his 
wife, and by an extraordinary coincidence, the second husband 
returns at this nick of time: this sudden apparition of her two 
husbands, places the poor wife in a strange position of embarrass- 
ment. Being, however, oblige to choose between the two, she 
declares herself in favor of her first husband; the other remainin 
a widower of a living wife. The rejected man repairs to his reat 
ment; thence he is urged by despair to return home a second 
time ; when without delay and out of pure pidue, he espouses the 
sister. of his wife.—Here you have a winding up of the drama, 
marked rather by prudence than heroism.” P. 20. 


We have a pretty domestic picture presented to us m an 
adventure that befel-our fair traveller and her party, a little: 
on the other side of Georgefsk. | 


“We were now on the: with very dark weather and a, 
tempestuous wind. . My patient husband:was taking a et me 
side, and my two childzen, with the maid servants, were 
The carriage went slowly, ae | Cosma trotting along by uss 
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with his lance in his hand, and cloaked in a bourka; which isa 
mantle of sheep’s skin, usually turned to the quarter whence the 
wind blows. The circumstances of our situation, with the silence of 
our party, combined to plunge me into a profound reverie : from 
this I was suddenly brought to my recollection by frightful screams, 
that ee my husband, and awaked our children and the ser- 
vants, . 28. 


This alarm was occasioned by the approach of a troop of 
Tcherkas, whose “ way of life,” is plunder. Our party, how- 
ever, fortunately escaped the favour intended them. The 
Tchetchinzi, who inbabit the outskirts of Caucasus, follow 
the same honourable profession, and assign for it a singularly 
sagacious reason. 


«« They pretend, that, after God had created the world, he pub- 
lished a decree, by which all people were summoned to take pos- 
session of their several portions : the whole of mankind had a share, 
except the inhabitants of Caucasus, whe were forgotten. Upon 

utting in their claim, which the Deity acknowledged to be just, 

e permitted them to live at the expence of their neighbours ; and 
most assuredly they reap ample profits upon presumption of their 
licence.” P. 43. 7 


A story concerning the escape of a Russian officer from the 
hands of this wild people, not unlike that of Ulysses from the 
cave of the Cyclops, occurs in this volume. The difference is,, 
that the jailor of ‘the one is lulled to sleep by music, and the 
other overpowered by wine. The monster loses his sight, and — 
the robber his life, which, of course, bars all further adven- 
ture. 

Of the Caucasus, the following notices are not uninteresting. 


«« It is almost impossible to ascertain with accuracy the height of 
these mountains; their tops being, for the most part, hidden in the 
clouds ; while the torrents, recipices, and avalanches, render them 
frequently inaccessible. e principal mountains contain everlast- 
ing glaciers ; and, in other places, their granite crags stand quite 
bare. Some of the hills have, as one may say, several stories ; the 
basement being clothed with forests, the centre destitute of all vege- 
tation, and their summits rally covered with ice and snow. 
Upon the hills of less elevation, which are of slate, vegetation shows 
itself ty | ; and one notices some birch, pine, and juniper trees, 
with other Alpine plants. Adjoining these is.a line of calcareous 
hills, covered with a luxuriant vegetation; this elevated range does 
not extend more than seven versts in length. 

«« Caucasus is the source of a number of rivers, issuing from it in 
all directions. These mountains contain mines, of which the greater 
number are little known; yet like the miser, whose sole worth lies 
in his gold, these rocks, without verdure, or even soil, have no value 
but the treasures they conceal. The smaller mountains and the 
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vallies of Caucasus are alone capable of cultivation: the moun- 
taineers live by their cattle and the chase. 

** According to accurate estimates, it is said that the Caucasus is 
inhabited by nearly a million of men fit to bear arms; making an 
immense population, when you superadd the aged, the women and 
children, These people form many tribes, speaking divers lan- 
guages, and their manners are distinct; but their general character 
is bravery, a spirit of independence, a passion for arms, and a thirst 
for plunder; indeed, in that respect, they are mere savages.” 
P. 50. 

‘¢ All the natives of Caucasus are either Mahometans or idelaters ; 
there are very few Christians amopg them. Tamar, princess of 
Georgia, introduced Christianity among the ter part of these 
tribes, but for ages it has been displaced by Mahometanism. The 
ruins of churches built by Tamar are, however, still seen ; they have 


‘preserved some remains of Christianity, in observing Lent with con- 


siderable strictness, and hold the feast of Easter so sacred, that, at 
that time, the prosecution of revenge is suspended.” P, 53. 


After considerable fatigue and suffering our travellers reach 
the Good-gara mountain, between Kashoor and Kobi. The 
way by which they were to pass it has been cut with great la- 
bour, in a lateral direction; and, though during the sammer 
it was pretty secure, at this period it was covered with snow, 
leaving to the passenger scarcely the breadth of five feet. 
Near the summit of the mountain they were met by a regiment 
of infantry, which placed them in the most imminent peril of 
being hurled down the precipice, and 

‘No sooner,” says the author, ‘‘ had we escaped this than 
we were menaced by another. An unruly horse, among the follow- 
ers of the regiment, pressed upon my basket, which, losing its ba- 
lance, leaned towards the precipice. _I still tremble at the thoughts 
of it, and owe the preservation of myself and children to my husband, 
who, being close to the vehicle, succeeded by a strength of despera- 
tion in supporting it.” P. 92. 

Not long after this a still more frightful adventure awaited 
them, which is narrated with considerable spirit. 


‘“* We had not proceeded far, before we came to descend a hill, 
having on the left a declivity of some depth, at the bottom of which 
flowed the rapid Aragua. Our guides did not allow us to get out of 
the distaas ha contented themselves with locking the w and 
going at a foot-pace; but alas! they drove over a large stone, the 
carriage lost its balance, and rolled down the bank. At the first 
bound my husband was thrown upon the rocks, where he lay sense- 
less ; the next jerked out our nurse and my boy, and the last shock 
dashed the caléche, already broken, into the river. I, however, 
remained in the carriage with my other child, whom, to save from 
injury, I held close'to my bosom. Large pieces of rock, loosened 
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by our fall, rolled with a crash into the water ; add to this, the cries 
of affright from the men remaining on the hill, the noise of the tor- 
rent breaking against the caléche, and the groans of the driver, who 
was dragged along with the vehicle, and had received some severe 
bruises. You may form some idea of my horror, when I had suffi- 
ciently recollected myself to reflect on the circumstances of our ac- 
cident. I shall not attempt to describe my own feelings, nor those 
of my husband, until the moment of our being convinced of each 
other’s safety. My agony was such, that, having believed my hus- 
band and child dashed to pieces, it was some time before I regained 
my presence of mind, even after I heard them speak. My husband 
was stunned by his fall ; but, ypon somewhat recevering his senses, 
an alarming recollection of myself and the children roused all his 
activity; when, forgetful of his own suffering, he plunged into the 
water and suceceded in reachingus. The rest of the party had, in 
the mean time, descended the hill by a circuitous path. 1 was car- 
ried to the bank of the river, and there discovered that my husband 
had hurt his right arm ; but, by most unaccountable good fortune, 
neither I nor my little girl were at all hurt, excepting some slight 
contusions. Our nurse, abandoning herself to save the boy, was 
wounded in the head ; and the sight of my child, as well as of her- 
self, covered with blood, was at first most appalling tome. The 
men contrived to draw the caléche out of the water, and though much 
damaged, it was luckily still serviceable : the difficulty was how to 

itagain on the high road. ‘The bank was more than a hundred feet 


high, and so steep that I and the children were drawn up with the | 


aid of arope; by dipt, however, of great exertion, the caléche was 


.placed again on the road; so that, after some temporary repairs, 


they got it to Passananoor, but not until very late. As to ourselves, 
we crawled five versts, the remainder of the way, with a good deal 


of pain; particularly my husband whose arm swelled very much.”’ 
P. 96 


After these disasters, however, they arrive in Georgia 
without any thing occurring particularly worthy of note. We 
are vexed to find several long letters taken up with unin- 
teresting details of the pagt history of the country—a com- 
munication which might well have been spared. Such a 
procedare resembles the evidence occasionally adduced in our 
courts of judicature ; where a witness takes upon himself to 
state what he has heard others say, without remembering that 
all his value rests upon his own individual knowledge. Lady 
Mary W. Montague, of whom the present writer may be 
considered a very humble copy, had greater judgment. “ I 
ovuld with very little trouble,” she observes, “ turn over 
Knolles and Sir Paul Rycaut to give you a list of Turkish 
emperors, but I will not tell you what you may find in every 
author that bas writ of this country. I am more inclined, out 
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of a true female spirit of contradiction, to tell you the false- 
hood of a great part of what you find in authors ;” and it had 
been much more to the credit of this writer, had she pufsued 
the same course. There is, however, one thing to be said 
for her, and we say it with real pleasure. The German ladies, 
in general, are little attached te books, and know no more of 
other countries than they seek to know of their own. ‘There- 
fore the present exception, so far as it relates to the indi- 
vidual, is praiseworthy; but, we think, that the translator 
who assumes somewhat unwarrantably the curtailment of 
passages, and alteration of remarks, which the “ audhors own 
revision would probably have expunged as immaterial*,” 
might have omitted this historical jumble without injury to 
the book. 

Of the present state of literature in Georgia, too little is 
said. Many schools have been established, and several works 
translated—but what they relate to, does not appear. Georgia 
has her poets also; and, ‘‘ a poem, in praise of the Princess 
Tamar, is held in high estimation.” Whether by the lady, 
or the ladies, is a point undecided, and, moreover, too ab- 
struse for us to argue. The Georgian language is divided 
into the ecclesiastical and civil dialects, which ‘* bear the 
same reference to each other, that the Sclavonian does to 
the Russian,” p. 125. The former of these dialects is de- 
rived from the Greek and Artienian, and the latter from the 
Persian and Turkish. Sitive their Conversion to Christianity, 
the inhabitants have followed the Greek ritual, under an 
ecclesiastical superior, who is styled Catholicos. ‘The country 
contains three thousand churches, chiefly, however, in a dila- 
pidated condition, owing to the devastation under which, at 
various times, it has suffered. Its fruits, and flowers, and 
beautiful women, have each been culled at the will of the 
spoiler ; and the luxuriant earth has too often been saturated 
with the blood of her sons. The harp and the trumpet are 
native instraments; buat the tambeurine, now in constant use, 
they received from the Persians, and the eymbals and flute 
from the Russians. 

At Tiflis, which our author tells us, isa heap of ruins, 
the caravansaries, or warehouses, attracted her attention. 
They are built in the form of piazzas round large courts, int 
which you enter through the bazaars. Here the traders, from 
various nations exhibit their merchandize ; and the fair writer 
thinks that a lover of shawls might derive a fund of amuse- 
ment from lounging about these places. We hope it was not 
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for such a purpose that she crossed the Caucasus! The 
Asiatics await their customers sitting with crossed legs, and 
smoaking the kaleoon, which is ‘* composed of a china, glass, 
or gold enamelled vase, filled with water, through which the 
smoke passes, being inhaled by a pipe, that with some is 
many yards in length; to this vase is attached a small metal 
vessel, wherein the tobacco burns upon hot coals.” P. 138. 
The principal Georgian manufacture, is silk stuffs, which 
they export, and small quantities of honey, wax, horses, 
and skins. 


The account of an entertainment given by the Khan of 


Scheki, Jaffis Kooli, is curious. 


“A flat cake of bread, as large as the table upon which it was 
laid, served for table-cloth and napkins. The Khan made use of a 
smaller cake, of the same description, for the purposes of plate and 
napkin. We were first helped to sweatmeats, and then to the 
Persien soup bosbach: I was curious to see how the Khan might 
manage his soup, and would have wagered that he could not have 
gotten through it; but | was mistaken. His bread-plate answered 
also for a spoon ; he dropped a piece of it into the bowl before him, 
took it out with his fingers, oak swallowed it; he had even finished 
his portion before us, who had plates and spoons. This mode of 
eating appeared to me still less inviting, as the Persian gentry have 
their hands died yellow as saffron, and their nails of a deep red. 
After this soup, we had other dishes, sweetened with a great deal 
of sugar ; these were followed by ragouts highly seasoned with 
pepper and saffron; then appeared at least six different kinds of 
pilaw, the favourite dish of Asiatics, and the only one in my opinion 
which is eatable.”” P. 163.—* To form a just idea of the Persian 
method of eating, you ought to see one of them helping himself to 
a dish of pilaw, the Persian plunges his fingers into the mess, stirs 
it about, squeezes it within his hand, which having filled he conveys 
to his mouth, and swallows the contents. Not knowing how to use 
cither a knife or fork, he wipes his disgustingly greasy hand upon his 
napkin, that is to say upon the bread which covers his table; and 
finishes the meal by eating his napkin.” P. 165.—‘‘ After dinner, 
a kaleoon was brought in ; this was first smoaked by the Khan, and 
then given by him with the same tube to the person he wished to 
distinguish. The Persians have another strange mode of doing 
honor to their guests ; but it is really so far from inviting, that I 
am half unwilling to relate it. While at meals they will sometimes 
take a dainty bit, invariably a greasy morsel, and hold it for some 
time, kneading it as it were in the hand, after which they put it inte 


the mouth of the person who may be the object of their peculiar 
regard.”” P. 166. 


In speaking of the Georgian women, we have some rathet 
stale declamation respecting the rigid seclusion which they 
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are compelled to observe. ‘The consequences resulting from 
it are sufficiently apparent. 

Of a much better character is the narration relative to the 
sacred fire of the Ghebers, which is really interesting, and 
our readers will thank us for the extract. 


“‘ The place where they still keep up the perpetual flame, is 
about fifteen versts from Badkoo. In that — bourhood is an 
immense cavern, where the cattle are conducted during the greatest 
heat, and where the noted and formidable robber Stenko-Rasin had 
his haunt. Formerly there was a stone building near the sacred 
fire; it consisted of six rooms, wherein twelve Ghebers resided : 
two of these priests were daily employed - turns invoking the sun 
and studying their holy writings. According to these, as well as 
most ancient traditions, the sacred fire has been burning on this 
spot for millions of years. Satan, they relate, was cast by God, 
out of pity for mankind whom he had been tormenting, into this 
deep gul h; whence a blaze immediately arose, and has ever since 
been fed by the grease of this devil, who was enormously fat 
and of a prodigious size: but, in order that the malicious fiend 
might never escape, through any of his infernal tricks, the Ghebers 
are enjoined to watch the fire and invoke the aid of heaven day 
and night. This perpetual flame used formerly to burn within a 
trench, a hundred and twenty feet in length, and twelve deep ; the 
flame rises to about the height of eighteen feet. The foundations 
of the cavern are rock; yet it is surprising that, from the time the 
flame has existed, the trench has not ‘become deeper, particularly 
as it is employed to burn calcareous stones, found in the vicinity. 
These they convert inio lime in the following manner :—Having 
made a heap of stones upon the spot, they surround it with lighted 
straw; the flame then rises with a noise out of the ground, and 
penetrates the stones, that after three days burning, are reduced 
to lime, which is transported to Badkoo. This fire is fed by 
naphtha, which springs in abundance from the earth in the neigh- 
bourhood: farther off there are fountains of the same, whence at 
certain periods a valuable quantity is obtained. When lighted, it 
sends forth a thick black smoke and a disagreeable smell ; yet the 
sacred fire has neither of these effects. The Ghebers make use of 
this flame in their dwellings; they have small trenches, upon which 
they put the kettle that boils their food; then light a little straw 
and throw it under the kettle; when the whole trench is immedi- 
ately in a blaze, and their meals are much sooner prepared than by 
a wood fire. Whenever they wish to extinguish the flame, they 
throw over it a piece of wet felt, and it does not rekindle without 
some external aid. These trenches serve to warm them in winter, 
and they can keep up the fire as long as they please : it answers 
also as a light; for which purpose they stick a cane, secured with 
clay, in the greund in front of their beds, and upon the top fix a 
clay stopper, so that when this is taken out, and the top of the 
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reed approached with a light, it will burn like a candle, and not go 
out till the stopper be replaced.’’ [Quere: Is not the cane con- 
sumed?] ‘* They have a mode of arranging a pretty illumination 
with these canes, planting in the ground several which support 


others in the form of a pyramid, then lighting all the tops, a singu- 
lar effect is produced.”” P. 180. 


“« The black naphtha emits a dark smoke when lighted; the poor 
people on the Caspian shore use it both for lamps and fires. The 
white kind is very inflammable, and will burn even upon water, 
Persons amuse themselves in throwing some of it on the sea in the 
evening, which produces a beautiful effect ; the sea and the shores 
of the little islands appearing as if in a blaze.’’—* In the neigh- 
bourhood of Badhoo there is another kind of fire, which in autumn, 
after rain, and in sultry weather, appears to burst in masses from 
the tops of the hill, or to spread over the plain, These flames 
have not the property of affording either light or heat.” P, 184, 


We have before observed upon the enduring and courage- 
ous spirit manifested by the writer of these letters, through- 
out the whole of her perilous journey, and we will now 
give a brief sketch of the hardships which accompanied her 
return. 

On the 5th of May she quitted Tiflis, and up to the steep 
ascent of Passananoor, which occupied a space of three hours, 
she carried her youngest child in her arms, being unwilling 
to trust it to another. ‘Thus far they arrived in safety; but 
the Good-gara mountain presented even greater obstacles 
than they had encountered on a former occasion. The path 
now would not admit a vehicle of any kind, and still sup- 
porting her daughter she pursued her way on foot. A thaw 
the preceding night made the snow so soft that at every 
step she was plunged deeper. ‘ On one side,” she remarks, 
** was a precipice at whose depth my very hair stood an end; 
rer the other, a,wall of rocks covered with enormous masses 
of snow, threatening every instant to overwhelm us; our 
Bae was but a foot in width, and through deep snow,” p. 209. 

ut confidence in God supported her; and surely nothing 
else could. Attended only by a single soldier who could 
render no assistance—barefoot, for she had lost her shoes, 
wet and weary and burdened with her helpless offspring ; 
dreading the avalanches above her, and the precipices be- 
neath, she journeyed on. Once or twice unable to support 
her exhausted frame she stepped to the very édge of the rock, 
and but for the timely prevention of the soldier who carried 
the elder child, she must have heen dashed to pieces. Their 
progress, under these circumstances, was naturally slow ; 
and to their fatigue, hunger was superadded. The children 
cried bitterly, and while they were yet distant from all pos- 
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sible shelter the sun went down. “ Her naked feet were be- 
numbed and blistered, and her whole body chilled with cold 
and wet.” P.211. What a situation! but to increase its 
agony and horror the moon discovered to her the corpses of 
a number of human beings, who had been killed by the fall 
of an avalanche not long before. However she reached an 
asylum at last, after having been fourteen long hours in this 
truly wretched and hazardous condition. 

Bat we must hasten on. In the following ‘‘ Account of a 
Journey into Persia,” we find very little that deserves repe- 
tition: ‘The diplomatist appears especially delighted with 
the honours rendered to his mission, and very loth that they 
should pass unrecorded. He introduces historical notices 
of Semiramis, Hannibal, &c. &c. ; because as he (or his trans- 
lator) says, they are “‘ sufficiently known;” p. 290. And he 
discovers such ‘* extraordinary” dews, “ that a cloth left out 
of doors for a night will in the morning be, as it were, soaked 
in water.” p. 321. Speaking, however, of the country around 
Mount Ararat, he becomes somewhat picturesque, and the 
account merits transcription. 


‘“« Thesky is generally clear throughout this country; it hardly ever 
rains, and tempests are unknown: but Ararat, attracting the clouds, 
seems as it were the abode of storms, and almost every day the at- 
mosphere puts on a threatening aspect; while upon the gloomy 
veil of dark vapour, the rapid lightning is frequently seen darting 
across, or a majestic rainbow is displayed.” P, 281. 


The representation of a Persian Comedy shall conclude 
our extracts. 


‘‘ Two Persians were the performers: one had a pot of curds 
and whey, which they call mastawé, to sell; the other who came 
to buy, appeared in each scene under a different character, and 
always made some new attempt to rob the market man. This farce 
afforded abundant diversion to all the Persian spectators, who were 
ready to die with laughing, even the Begler Beg himself; and par- 
ticularly at the close of the piece, when the milk-man having dis- 
covered the cheat, got his face bedaubed all over with curds by 
the rascal. This ending called forth the loudest plaudits from the 
assembly ; who in most natural terms, asked my opinion of the play. 
For conclusion, another Persian came forward and jumped into a 
pond near us, where he performed several feats, plunging and div- 
ing in various ways, which drew forth a repetition of applause from 
all quarters.” P, 363. 


As for the abridged history of Persia, it is a mere recapi- 
tulation of abominably cacophonous appellatives; (but to 
which the translator is as partial as the compiler, if we may 
trust a dull quotation from a Cambridge prize poem!) and we 
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earnestly dehort those who pride themselves upon a display 
of fine teeth, from rashly hazarding the effects of such out- 
landish pronounciation. 

Taking this volume as a whole, it certainly does not carry 
with it very strong characteristics of literary excellence. In 
the correspondence of Madame Freygau, we discover a de- 
vout and amiable spirit, much resolution in encountering 
difficulties, and great dependence upon His protecting arm, 
to which only we should look for succour. That her-husband 
and children possess her warmest affection we are equally 
certain, and we yield her due honour for the self-denial and 
patient assiduity which she has exhibited. But here we 
must stop; and though our gallantry may be called in ques- 
tion, we confess ourselves more solicitous to preserve our ve- 
racity from impeachment. 

This will become more obvious when we address a parting 
word to the translator, who is also a lady—and, as in our 
conscience, we mightily fear—a determined Blue. She ex- 

resses ‘‘ her gratitude” to Sir Gore Ouseley ; else, we might 
in our simplicity, have attributed a world of sapient notes to 
some masculine specimen of priggism. 

A square with a gallery round it, in Georgia, affords a 
matchless occasion to the fair annotator to talk of Grecian 
architecture and the “‘ Homeric age.” Thence skips she to 
Lord Aberdeen’s ‘ satisfactory” book, where ‘‘ reference is 
principally made to his Lordship’s interesting elucidation of 
the term ai9ovucz, which we have been vulgarly accustomed 
to translate a portico ; thereby transferring to an humble bal- 
cony of wood,” [sad degradation! ] those “ feelings of admira- 
tion which we are fully justified in entertaining for the beau- 
tiful porticos of marble that adorned the most scientific struc- 
tures of Greece in its age of architectural perfection.” P. 101. 

As a preparatory step for the next attempt at translation, 
we recommend a small advance in her vernacular dialect; 
and before she meddles with the buildings of Greece, she will 
do well to consider a little more attentively the structure of 
her own sentences. 

The quotations, made almost at random, afford abundant 
proofs how much the useful and necessary have been ne- 
glected for the superficial and the vain ;and teach us, that when 
fair ladies publicly stoop to put on blue-stockings, they dis- 


cover same imperfections which it weuld be wiser in them to 
conceal! 
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Lloyd's Discourses. Gl 


ArT. VII. Discourses, chiefly doctrinal, delivered in the 
Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin; by Barthclomew 
Lloyd, D.D. 8.F.T.C.D. M.R.I.A. Professor of Ma- © 
thematics in the University, and Chaplain to his Excellenct 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. S8vo. 443 pp. 10s. 6d. 
Rivingtons. 1823. 


To form a correct estimate of the merits and defects of 
Sermons, it is necessary to take into consideration the situa- 
tion of the persons for whose use they were designed by the 
writer. In addressing different ranks of society, very differ- 
ent styles of Pulpit eloquence are required. ‘The learning 
and critical illustration which may with great propriety be 
employed by a Bampton or Hulsean lecturer, would be en- 
tirely misplaced in discourses delivered to a genteel audience 
in a mercantile town, while the elegance and polish of these 
last are unsuitable in addressing a country congregation. <A 
E sermon, therefore, can never properly be considered in the 
abstract; but ought to be examined in reference to those to 
whom it was addressed. However excellent it may be in itself, 
yet, if it be not adapted to the education and capacities of the 
audience for whose benefit it was intended, it is entitled to 
little praise. It cannot contribute to that spiritual improve- 
¢ ment, which is the true end and object of preaching. Hence 
sermons, to be useful, must be suited to the hearers, and con- 
sequently must be various in character and style, correspond- 
ing to the various ranks and descriptions of people. But 
whenever discourses are well adapted to the congregation to 
which they were delivered, whatever they may be in other re- 
spects, they have a merit of the highest kind, the merit of 
being calculated to secure what ought to be the object of 

every divine, the religious edification of his flock. 
The Discourses which have led to these reflections are the 
production of no ordinary mind, and were addressed to no 
ordinary assembly. From the situation which Dr. Lloyd holds 
; in Trinity College, Dublin, he was not unfrequently called 
upon to preach before the students in that seminary, as well 
as others who possessed the advantages of a liberal education. 
‘To such his Discourses are adapted, and his laudable object 
: was to guard his hearers from those doctrinal errors, which 
at the present time are unhappily but too prevalent. But on 

this subject let him speak for himself. 


** It has been the lot of the author, among various duties of an 
academic life, to be called, not unfrequently, to the task of ad- 
dressing the students, on the subjects of their theological studies, 
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as a preacher in the college chapel. Being, in that capacity, 
charged with the instruction of those who were to become the 
clergy of the land, he conceived he could not improve such oppor- 
tunities better, than by exposing those sectarian errors, by which 
the peace of the church has been so much disturbed, and such 
numbers drawn off from the benefits of the establishment. Ina 
country, where every novelty is zealously recommended, it would 
become necessary for his hearers, to fortify those who should be 
committed to their guidance, against every misinterpretation of 
Scripture: and it has been the object of the writer, whilst endea- 
vouring to strengthen the persons addressed, to assist them to 
‘ strengthen their brethren,’ (Luke xaii. 32.) 

‘¢ The extremes of those errors (i. e. of those into which Protes- 
tants have diverged,) are those of the Antinomian, on the one hand, 
who reduces Christian profession to a speculative belief in certain 
points of doctrine; and those of the Unitarian, on the other, who 
sees in the Gospel nothing but a system of moral duties, enforced 
indeed by the declarations respecting a future state of retribution, 
but divested of all those powerful motives, which belong to the 
doctrines relative to the corruption of man, and the nature and 
offices of the Being by whom his deliverance is effected. 

** The space between these extremes is filled up with a variety 
of shades, melting into each other by insensible gradations. The 
Calvinist, who, by the dogmas on arbitrary decrees, and uncondi- 
tional election, approaches to the Antinomian, labours hard to repel : 
the imputation of such connexion; by endeavouring to shew that 
these doctrines, as held by him, do not weaken any of the motives 
to exertion which reason has discovered, or Revelation presented, 
And the Arian, who discards some of the most spiritualizing doc- 
trines of Christianity is no less anxious to maintain the vitality of 
his system, in opposition to that of the Unitarian. 

“« Now as these various systems cannot be, all of them, exact 
transcripts of the word of God; and as the subjects, on which they 
differ from each other, are those of the highest importance; the 
author of these pages has felt it to be his most sacred duty, indis- 
criminately, to resist the encroachments of error, without any re- 
gard to the names with which it might be connected.” Preface. 


In furtherance of this excellent design Dr. Lloyd has, in 
the volume before us, made public a series of discourses 
worthy to be ranged upon the same shelf with the most emi- 
nent productions ip this departmeut of theology. They are 
not adapted to the generality of readers, nor fitted for indis- 
criminate perusal, being too learned for the uneducated, and 
too closely argumentative for the superficial. Indeed it may 
be doubted whether they are well suited to the progress and 
capacities of the younger theological students. ‘There is in 
them so mnuch of deep and abstruse reasoning that they can- 
not be thoroughly understood without the most unremitted 
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attention, and without much previously acquired knowledge 
of the subject. It is sometimes no easy task for the experi- 
enced divine to follow the author’s train of thought, not be- 
cause it is confused and 2 but because it is exceed- 
ingly deep and profound. ‘To unfold a chain of abstract rea- 
soning to the intelligence of common readers is one of the 
most difficult of arts, and has been successfully attained by 
very few. If in this Dr. Lloyd is not always so happy as 
might be wished, yet his argumentation is sound, and may at 
all times be comprehended by a well informed and attentive 
reader ; and he deserves unqualified praise for the accuracy of 
his views of the revealed doctrines, profound thought, and 
for the cogent reasoning with which he illustrates them. 

The subjects treated in these Discourses are the nature 
and offices of faith—the want of faith—spiritual influences— 
the value of the holy Scriptures as means of grace—the rules 
of interpretation to be applied.to the holy Scriptures—the 
doctrine of predestination—the doctrine of atonement—of 
Christ’s mediation—on prayer as means of grace—on works 
as means of grace—on good works as means of grace. All 
these subjects are treated in the most satisfactory and con- 
vincing manner. ‘The Scriptural view of them is powerfully 
stated, and defended against the principal sectarian errors by 
a line of argument at once profound and unassailable. There 
are few works which can be so unreservedly recommended to 
the divine, for the soundness of their sem as these Dis- 
courses, and very few which display characters of such deep 
thinking. But to enable our readers to form a judgment of 
the author’s mode of handling his subject, we shall give an 
analysis of, together with some extracts from, one of his dis- 
courses. ‘That which we have selected is the seventh, which 
treats of the doctrine of predestination. 

The text chosen by the Author is Rom. viii. 29. ‘* Whom 
he did foreknow, he also did predestinate to be conformed to 
the image of his Son;” and taking this appropriate passage as 
the basis of his discourse, he proceeds to discuss the question 
concerning the part allotted to man himself, in carrying on 
the work of his own salvation. 

On the subject of election and predestination the Antino- 
mian doctrine is, that the decrees of God are not fettered by 
any condition whatever, and are effected without any connec- 
tion with human ageney. That of the moderate Calyinists, 
is, that human efforts have a place in the work of salvation , 
that works of righteousness, performed in the spirit of Chris- 
tian faith, are thé manifestation of its renovating power in the 
effects produced by it; and are themselves comprehended in 
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the scheme, wherein every thing relative to the salvation of 
the elect, had been previously and unalterably determined. 
Of these opinions the latter, by affording a place to works of 
righteousness in the scheme of salvction, is so far favourable 
to the cause of Christian morality. But both of them are, in 
their operation, injurious to practical Chrtstianity. If Chris- 
tianity be a scheme in which man is allowed no part at all, or 
else that of a passive instrument, the origin of his actions is 
exterior to himself; and consequently the foundations of 
moral obligation are far from being safe. When men are 
under the influence of a persuasion that they are the elect 
and the objects of God’s special grace, their hopes become 
presumptuous, their conduct unguarded, their zeal is too 
nearly allied to fanaticism, and their humility to despair. 

As the passage chosen for the text has been regarded as 
one of those in which the doctrine of unconditional election 
is most expressly and unequivocally asserted, it seems pro- 
per to consider how far it is applicable to this purpose. 
Now it must be observed, that a large portion of the Epistle 
from which the text is selected, relates to the divine admi- 
nistration in the rejection of the Jews, and the calling of the 
Gentiles. Are we not, then, warranted by the principles of 
the soundest criticism to apply the passage to the national 
promulgation of the Gospel dispensation. If so, it is an ex- 
position of the proceedings of the Deity for the attainment 
of this gracious purpose ; wherein it is declared, that, agree- 
ably to his foreknowledge, he had made all those arrange- 
ments that could be necessary to produce, in the individuals 
of the nations so to be called, a conformity to the image of 
his Son ; that in the prosecution of this plan of salvation, he 
called them to the knowledge of the Gospel, by ordering it to 
be preached among them, which call, if obeyed, should be 
followed, on his part, with justification here, and glory here- 
after. 

But not to insist on this view of the passage, which how- 
ever harmonizes with the rest of the Epistle, and with the 
general tenour of the Scriptures ; let it be considered as an 
account of God's dealings with his creatures individually. 
But even by this concession the Calvinistic cause will not be 
benefited, as is strongly argued by the author. 


“« Even in this way of considering the passage, I think we shall 
discover in it nothing which will not accord with the views of na- 
tural theology, which teaches, that though the counsels of God are 
consequent on His foreknowledge in order of conception; they 
are commensurate to that knowledge, not, only in respect of time, 
but of extent: that this knowledge being from eternity, His de- 
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terminations must be so likewise: that as it extends to all the con- 
sequences of his first creation, His determinations must be equally 
extended, embracing all the means of grace, and all the particulars 
of that discipline by which each individual should be conducted to 
his final destination and allotment, in the scale of being. 

‘“« This co-existence of the knowledge and determinations of the 
Almighty, is marked in the words of the apostle: for ‘ whom he 
foreknew, he did also predestinate.’ Yet in the order in which 
these things are offered to our conceptions, the decree of predesti- 
nation does not occupy the place of a primary or unconditional 
act, directing all things, even the exercise of the Divine Wisdom, to 
its own accomplishment. So far from being the foundation on 
which the entire scheme is erected, this predetermitiation of God, 
in favour of certain of His creatures, is grounded on his foreknow- 
ledge of its objects. He predestinated whom he foreknew. 

‘“‘ Neither is the foreknowledge of God, itself, the moving prin- 
ciple, to which our views are ultimately directed : if this were the 
case, as it is certain that all were foreknown, so all would have been 
included in the plan contrived for security and ultimate happiness. 
The foreknowledge here spoken of, respects the suitableness of 
the objects of God's saving grace : in confirmation whereof, it may 
be added, that foreknowledge, in the language of Scripture, im- 
plies something more than is denoted in the ordinary signification 
of the term; and that God is said to foreknow those whom He re- 
gards with approbation and complacency. ‘ Before I formed thee, 
I knew thee,’ (Jer.i. 5.) are the words of God to the prophet. 
‘ God hath not cast away his people which he foreknew.’ (Rom. 
xi. 2.) I will profess | never knew you.’ (Matt. vii. 23.) ‘A 
people which I knew not shall serve me.’ (2 Sam. xxii. 44.) And 
that the term is used in the same sense by the apostle in the pas- 
sage under consideration, is evident from the remark ; of which 
the account of God’s proceedings, as given in the text, is the ex- 
pansion: ‘ We know that all things work together for good to 
them that love God, who are the called according to his purpose.’ 
These are they who from a principle of love towards God, obey 
the heavenly invitation, and thereby take to themselves all the be- 
nefits he hath provided for them. These are they whom He hath 
ever regarded with complacency, and whom He is therefore said to 
foreknow. 

‘ Indeed this peculiarity in the Scriptural signification of the word 
foreknowledge, has been remarked by several of the Calvinistic 
school; (Archbishop Leighton, Com. i, Pet. i, 2.) but so far from 
yielding any support to their favourite doctrine, it gives additional 
confirmation to that which is here insisted on: inasmuch as all that 
is done by the Deity, according the account of the apostle, would be 
done, not merely in consequence of His knowledge of the objects 
of his mercy, but also in consideration of the approbation with 
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which he has regarded them, as the suitable objects for the effu- 
sions of His goodness. 

“« This act of predestination, then, is not an unconditional de- 
cree founded exclusively on the will of God; on the contrary, 
there is an acknowledged fitness, not created by this decree ; and 
the being in whom it is discerned is the object, to whose security 
andl advancement God’s protecting providence is directed by the 
arrangements, implied in the act of predestination. 

* Further: the representation of the apostle, so fur from favour- 
ing the opinion in support of which it is commonly adduced, would 
seem to furnish the readiest means of its refutation: for it does 
not merely offer to our apprehensions a certain suitableness in the 
objects of God’s mercy, independent of the act of predestination ; 
but it strikes yet more deeply at the foundation of the Calvinistic 
scheme : for in the order observed in that representation, the de- 
crees of the Divine Wisdom and the exertions of the Divine Power, 
are studiously kept behind the conduct of the creature, as it exists in 
the Divine prescience, for the purpose, as it would seem, of saving 
the power of self-determination in man. 

‘¢ This is the more remarkable, when it is considered, that the ob- 
ject of the apostle was to inspire confidence in the extent and im- 
mutability of the Divine counsels: and that the admission of a 
condition external to God himself, must have operated as a limita- 
tion on the force of that representation. ‘This admission, however, 
is not withheld, and it seems difficult to imagine stronger evidence 
of his persuasion, that man has received from the hand of his 
Maker a power of self determination : and that this principle is not 
superseded in any arrangement of his all-disposing Providence, 

** On the whole, therefore, the proceedings of the Deity being con- 
sequent on his foreknowledge, cannot here be referred to arbitrary 
decrees; but, on the contrary, they must be regarded as belonging 
tu an equitable administration, grounded on that perfect foreknow- 
ledge of its subjects, which has been universally ascribed to the 
Supreme being.” 

Hence it is plain that the decrees of the Almighty are 
consistent with the exertions of a principle of self-determina- 
tion in his creatures. But it is said, that preknowledge im- 
plies, as its indispensable condition, that the things foreseen 
shall certainly come to pass: and that certainty with respect 
to man’s future actions, leaves no room for the exertion of an 
such power as that for which we contend. But this is a fal- 
lacious mode of reasoning. Instead of beginning with some 
received truth, with what is clear and evident, it commences 
with what is dark and dubious. The foreknowledge of God 
is not a subject of which we have that complete comprehen- 
sion requisite in first principles. It is not correct, therefore, 
to argue from the divine prescience to the denial of human 
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liberty, becunse we cannot fully comprehend the divine attri- 
butes. Our apprehensions of God must fall infinitely short 
of his intimate nature and essence. Our notions of the at- 
tributes of the Supreme Being are formed by comparison 
with those principles of human nature to which they may be 
supposed to have some analogy. This imperfection in our 
knowledge of the nature of God renders such a modé of ar- 
gament as that just cited extremely dubious. It cannot cer- 
tainly be allowed to shake our plainest convictions, or unset- 
tle the foundations of moral obligation. But the conscious- 
ness that we are the authors of our own actions does not yield 
to any other moral evidence in strength or certainty. No 
argument, therefore, built upon the nature of the attributes 
of the Deity, can be admitted to overthrow our persuasion that 
there is a principle of self-determination in man, and that, 
consequently, the divine decrees must be consistent with it *. 

Hence, in opposing the foreknowledge of God to the power 
of self-determination in man, reason has wandered far from 
its proper sphere. Nor are we to expect much assistance 
in the Word of God for carrying on such investigations. 
Great and glorious are the manifestations which God has 
there made of himself, of his righteous government, and of 
his goodness in his provisions for our final happiness. The 
discoveries which he has made of himself relate to those 
moral perfections, to which we are invited to aspire, and 
the main end of them is our spiritual improvement. The 
Sacred Word is therefore lamentably perverted when it is 
applied to the determination of questions either in natural or 
metaphysical science. 


‘*‘ If the truth of these observations is admitted, we shall not _ 
sume to suppose, when the apostle ascribes foreknowledge to God, 
that it was his intention to define the nature of that power of ap- 
yap as it exists in the great First Cause ; how far this attri- 
ute is consistent with the contingency of events, or whether time, 
that modification of every existence of which we have a distinct 
perception, can properly relate either to the being or the percéep- 
tions of the Deity. No, my friends, the design of the apostle was to 
beget a lively hope in the followers of the Lord Jesus, founded in 
the sufficiency of his Providence in whose hands we are. This is 
evident from the declaration, in support of which his account of 
God’s proceedings is introduced. ‘ And we know that all things 

work together for good to them that love God.’ 
‘‘ When, in order to assure us of this, le would communicate his 
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* In this paragraph we have given a bare outline of Dr. Lioyd's seasoning, 
which is remarkably acute, close, and powerful, and we recommend it to the 
earnest attention of our readers. J 
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persuasion, that all events whatever are comprised within the plan 
of God's wisdom, and that, notwithstanding the inconceivable ex- 
tent of the sphere of his observation, no occurrence, however mi- 
nute, can possibly elude his vigilance ; how could he have declared 
this persuasion more fully or significantly, than by ascribing to the 
Deity the most perfect fore-knowledge. 

« ‘The following verses contain a more detailed account of God’s 
proceedings, by which, agreeable to his fore-knowledge, all things 
are made to work together for good to them that love God. ‘ For 
whom he did foreknow, he also did predestinate to be conformed 
to the image of his Son, that he might be the first-born among 
many brethren.’ 

‘¢ Now when the apostle would give us to understand, that no- 
thing can take out of the hand of God the object of his mercy ; 
that seeming impediments are real furtherances to those who take 
the Divine will as the rule of their conduct ; that trials and tempta- 
tions are the wholesome discipline, by which their spiritual strength 
is exercised and matured; that dangers are the means of security ; 
and that, in the dispositions of his Providence, all things are made 
to work together for good to them that love God: how could he 
have summed up this encouraging representation more comprehen- 
sively than by the use of the term Predestination ? 

“ The Scripture doctrine of predestination being then applied 
exclusively to this purpose, that of impressing us with a feeling of 
security respecting the arrangements of God's all-protecting Pro- 
vidence, you perceive the exquisite propriety, with which the de- 
crees of the Supreme Ruler are placed, in order of succession, next 
to his fore-knowledge; and taking this view of the subject, you 
cannot fail to acknowledge, that the doctrine of predestination is, 
in truth, what the articles of our church have represented it, full of 
unspeakable comfort; invigorating and establishing our faith in 
God ; inspiring the persuasion that nothing external to man him- 
self, that neither height nor depth, nor any other creature, shall 
have power to wrest from his hand those whom he hath deemed the 
fit objects of his saving mercy. 

** Moreover whom he did predestinate, them he also called. 
Generally speaking, they are the called, to whom the Gospel is 
preached ; but those only are the called according to his purpose, 
who respond to the glad tidings, with love to God for his surpass- 
ing mercies ; and who by filial obedience to the heavenly call, re- 
ceive unto themselves, those inestimable benefits which are stored 
for them in the treasury of his Providence.” 


But for the purpose of saving the doctrine of unconditional 
election, a distinction is made between an effectual and an in- 
effectual call; those alone being effectually called who have 
been previously elected. The call may, indeed, be said to be 
effectual or ineffectual, as it is answered by our obedience or 
otherwise ; but on the part of the Deity we are not warranted 
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in making any such distinction. The Scriptures do not au- 
thorize the assertion that, while all are invited, God gives 
only to some the needful help. They do not lead us to sup- 

ose that his invitations are insincerely addressed to any of 

is creatures, or that he ever withholds from them the requi- 
site assistance. The difference is in men themselves, by 
whom the cail is rendered effectual or ineffectual according to 
their obedience or disobedience. ‘‘ Those who love God are 
the called according to his purpose ;” that is, those who re- 
ceive the invitation with filial obedience are the chosen of 
God, and will attain to justification here and to glory here- 
after. 

In asserting this it is not meant that God must in equity 
make equal manifestations of himself to all men, or that the 
influences of the Spirit are imparted to all in the same mea- 
sure. There are those to whom little is given, and those who 
receive much ; yet we know that the measure of our respon- 
sibility will be according to that of God's gifts. But this is 
not an admission of the doctrine of unconditional election, or 
arbitrary decrees ; it is merely a declaration of our conviction 
that we shall be dealt with in proportion to our gifts. In 
short, while the holy Scriptures every where require men to 
look to themselves with jealousy and distrust, they emcourage 
them with the assurance that, on the part of God, all things 
are provided for their present security, and their ultimate 
happiness. 

Such is the sound and Scriptural view which Dr. Lloyd 
has taken of the intricate subject of predestination ; and he 
has corroborated his reasoning by some valuable notes. 

From this specimen our readers will be enabled to judge 
of the manner which Dr. Lloyd has adopted of treating his 
subject. All his discourses are equally abundant in useful 
matter as that of which we have given an analysis. ‘The 
are the production of a mind stored with knowledge, and well 
disciplined to habits of deep thought and meditation. Every 
pase of the volume before us bears evidence of a strong and 

ighly cultivated intellect. ‘To this circumstance may be at- 
tributed in a great measure the difficulty which many will 
experience in following the course of his argument. He 
perhaps, as we before observed, is deficient in the art of 
rendering abstruse reasoning clear and perspicuous; but the 
attention requisite for comprehending his disquisitions arises 
coma ang from the subtilty of his argumentation. Those, 

owever, who will study these discourses with proper care 
will be amply rewarded. ‘They will find in them an able ex- 
“strom ‘of some of the leading articles of the Christian faith 

y a writer of sound principles and vigorous understanding. 
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70 Migault's Narrative. 


Art. VIL. A Narrative of the Sufferings of a French Pro- 
testant amily, at the Period of the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes: written by John Migault, the Father. 
Translated, and now first published, from the Original 
Manuscript. 12mo. 182 pp. 3s. 6d. Butterworth. 1824. 


iv this little volume is designed (as we suspect) to be an ad- 
vertisement on behalf of the Spitalfields Benevolent Society, 
the President has miscalculated its powers. The Society, we 
have no doubt, relieves much misery according to its own 
fashion: the book, is for the most part dull, and very ill 
satisfies the expectation of high interest which its title-page 
is calculated to excite. It is introduced by a Preface com- 
pounded of cant and fine writing, the tone of which is not 
very kindly to any authorities from the legitimate XIVth 
Louis down to the late Ex-Emperor. It talks in a spirit, 
which strikes us to be somewhat levelling, of despots, of the 
‘true character of potentates whom we are apt to dignify 
with the title of great and glorious,” of the ‘‘ sanctifying 
effects of divine truths,” being generally found in the lower 
walks of life, of the iniquity of Popes, the cruel oppression 
of Governors, and the peace to which rulers are strangers, 
unless renewed in the spirit of their minds. Besides this 
there are some hard words for Voltaire, a metaphysical note, 
and a passage upon Bonaparte, approaching to the sublime. 
He, it is said, ‘‘ was exalted by the vicissitudes of war, and 
the earth swarmed with his admirers; altheugh to the people 
who lived within the horrid glare of his sceptre, he scarcely 
left any thing but their eyes to weep.” 

John Migault himself never attains so bigh a flight as this ; 
on the whole, indeed, he may be called rather prosy. He 
married, in 1663, at an early age, and lived for seventeen 
years as notary and school-master in the village of Moullé, in 
Poitou, officiating also as reader in the church of Mougon, 
in which his father had preceded him in the same appoint- 
ment, as well as those of elder and scribe, for no less than 
forty years. Eleven children were the fruits of his marriage, 
when he changed his abode for Mougon, in consequence of 
the approaching persecution. Here fifteen dragoons were 
speedily quartered upon him, and they behaved with all the 
customary barbarity attached to their mission. John Migault 
escaped from them as soon as he could, but forgot to ask his 
wife to accompany him. The troopers used her most cruelly. 
She was ill and confined to her chamber. Out of this they 
violently kicked her, and then thrust her into a corner of the 
chimney, after lighting an immense fre. They next threat- 
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ened to burn her alive unless she immediately renounced 
Protestantism. She continued firm against their menaces 
and importunities till pain and terror reduced her to insen- 
sibility. 

By the assistance of some neighbours, Madame Migault at 
length escaped ; and next day, every remhining Protestant 
in the village having formally recanted, the dragoons pro- 
ceeded to another place in search of fresh victims. Their 
departure permitted the return of Migault and the revival of 
his school. Not more than a fortnight of repose, however, was _ 
allowed him ; the soldiers came back, plundered and destroyed 
his property, and obliged the family once more to seek refuge 
elsewhere. Madame Migault was compelled to abandon a 
dying infant, whose body was saved, with difficulty, from the 
dogs, to which the Curé, a great leader in the persecution, 
earnestly desired that it might be thrown. 

An asylum was found at Mauzé, and here for twelve months 
Migault re-established his school, and continued undisturbed 
till the death of his wife in child-bed. We cannot but think 
that the account ef her death-bed has been dressed up and 
decorated in the translation, in order to assimilate it more 
closely to some of our modern evangelical obituaries. Soon 
after her decease a Royal ordinance appeared, prohibiting all 
Protestant school-masters from receiving boarders, and thus 
at once depriving Migault of his principal means of subsist- 
ence. ‘The dragoons were ugain let loose; the Edict of 
Nantes was revoked; the reformed churches were razed to 
the ground ; and Protestants of all ranks were either dragged 
to prison, or compelled to secrete themselves. 

‘The winter of 1685.6 was passed by Migault in various 
hiding places. Sometimes the fidelity of his friends, even in 
the established persuasion, preserved him under their own 
roofs from detection; at others, when the search was too close 
to permit his stay, he betook himself to any retreat which ap- 
peared at hand. On one occasion he was compelled to quit 
the house of a staunch friend, Madame d’Olbreuze, who had 
retained him in the disguise of a servant. 


«My distracted brain was always on the rack; I formed and 
abandoned twenty schemes, I consulted Madame @’Olbreuze, but 
she was ignorant what course to recommend; until one day it 
occurred to her mind, that the cavern, or grotto, in the adjoining 
forest, might be resorted to as a place of secure retreat. We 

called upon one of her old servants, a Roman Catholic, but a man 
full of integrity, and learned from him, that though he had never 
been inside the cave, he knew where it was situated. At night we 
tovk lanterns and started to examine this grotto ; after wa ing a 
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considerable distance in the forest, we arrived at the mouth, which 
had all the appearance of a narrow well; we were obliged to des- 
cend with our bodies erect, and having gone down several feet, the 
entrance gradually enlarged ceasing to have a perpendicular 
direction. 

“ This grotto consists of numerous compartments, seemingly cut 
out of the solid rock, hewn and ornamented with extraordinary 
skill and industry. The entrance from one chamber to another is 
through an aperture of the thickness of at least two French feet, 
but of no larger expanse than the mouth of an oven. In every 
apartment we saw a seat of sand, well and regularly made. We 
penetrated deeper and deeper into this astonishing cave, until we 
despaired of ascertaining its termination; we concluded, from the 
great number of bones in the chambers nearest the mouth, that 
they have afforded shelter to small animals. The cavern is removed 
a full quarter of a league from any human habitation. It is a gene- 
rally received opinion, that it is the gigantic work of the English. 

“‘T determined to conceal Anne and Jeanneton in this disagree- 
able but remote, and therefore, we hoped, secure retreat. Fifteen 
other Lr ap whom circumstances obliged to quit the house, also 
formed the resolution of making it their place of temporary abode. 

“The party, amounting to sixteen persons, who persevered in the 
intention of inhabiting this subterraneous and dark abode, took 
their leave of Madame d’Olbreuze on Sunday the Ist of February, 
1686, an hour before day-light; they were conducted by the 
Roman Catholic servant. Our charitable hostess had taken care 
to have conveyed to the grotto provisions and apparel, and the 
company were visited every night by the faithful domestic, and 
had all their wants supplied. Every precaution had been employed 
to clean the chambers, which it was meant should be occupied ; 
but this unwholesome dwelling was abandoned after a painful and 
dangerous trial of three weeks. There was no admittance for air 
but through the small entrance, and the want of a free respiration 
proved destructive of health; my two children came out more 
dead than alive.”” P. 91. 


At length he was informed that an opportunity for em- 
barkation was likely to occur at La Rochelle, and he hastened 
thither with the intention of profiting by it. Here he was 
arrested by order of the Governor, and, under the influence 
of terror, consented to sign his abjuration. Four pages in 
this part of the narrative are said to be torn out of the origi- 
nal manuscript, and we are consequently ignorant of the de- 
gree of cruelty practised, in order to extort this appearance 
of conformity. The general tenor of the volume, alias, 
does not impress us with any strong belief of Migault’s firm- 
ness and courage ; but his remorse is expressed in terms of 
bitterness which leaves no doubt of its sincerity. 


During the ensuing year and a half he resided with two 
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ladies who had also recanted, and who, together with himself, 
were constantly planning means of escape. They converted 
their estates into money, but at when an arrangement 
had been made for a passage to England by sea, they c 
their minds, and determined to attempt to gain the frontier. 
After many dangers and perplexities, a Dutch vessel was 
secured, and a rendezvous was appointed for eighty passen- 
gers at Pampin, a house within a short distance of the shore, 
about a league from La Rochelle. 


‘“‘The cold was insupportable; the night extremely dark, and 
in consequence of heavy rains the roads were inundated and near! 
impracticable ; and even, if it had not been so, we should have 
been obliged to avoid the regular path to prevent being arrested in 
our flight. We traversed consequently meadows which were 
become quagmires, or went through vineyards whose borders were 
very high, and the ground so soft that we could not advance a 
step without sinking almost to the calves of our legs. We fre- 
quently trod the brinks of precipices, the frightful depth of which 
we had then no conception of, brinks which in the-day time we 
should have carefully avoided, and which nothing but the hand of 
a gracious God could have guided us safely through, in the midst 
of darkness and ignorance. I had afterwards occasion three times 
to go over the same ground, and when I inform you that I did not 
consider it safe, in broad day-light, to proceed a single step without 
much care, and sometimes with a great deal of hesitation, my horse 
ind myself trembling at the sight of the abyss below us, you may 
‘orm some adequate idea of the perils we incyrred, as well as the 
wfferings we endured, during that memorable night. 

‘*We contrived, however, to reach the place of rendezvous. The 
darkness, the miserable weather, or rather the goodness of Provi- 
dence, preserved, not our party alone from detection, but every 
individual who had repaired to this spot with a view to embarkation. 
A few, indeed, lost their way and did not arrive at the appointed 
hour, There were seventy-five persons assembled on the 
beach.” P. 129. 

‘¢In less than a quarter of an hour, the arrival of the boat was 
announced. Every one hastened towards it, but the order of 
embarkation was neglected, and great confusion prevailed, 1 could 
not possibly be among the foremost, having Mademoiselle De 
Choisy in charge, as well as my six children, We lost our way 
with a dozen other people, and found ourselves in a vineyard, a 
hundred yards from the sea, from which we could not extricate 
ourselves, and where we expected to pass the night, ‘There hap- 

ned, however, to be in our party a woman whose husband had 
ae been familiar with this part of the coast, and who, as soon as 
he had missed his wife, went in search of her until he found her in 
the vineyard. He conducted us to the boat, which we reached 
when it was about putting to sea with thirty-five persons, 'Of 
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course we were reduced to the necessity of waiting until the return 
of the sailors, which was not before six o'clock. I need not detail 
all our sufferings, during this long interval, arising from cold, 
fatigue, and anxiety of mind. 

“The return of the boat imparted to me no consolation, for it 
was taken into acreek one hundred and fifty yards distant from the 
rock on which we were waiting, and which we had not quitted 
since the first embarkation. As soon as we heard the cry of the 
sailors, every person (we were about forty) hastened to the place 
whence the voices proceeded : the most active, or the least encum- 
bered gained the boat ; and when five and twenty had entered it, 
the sailors refused to admit any more, having been, they said, 
nearly swamped the first trip; but they would return a third time 
and take in the remainder. | 

** It became soon very evident that our passage was lost. The day 
dawned before the boat could well have reached the vessel, and the 
returning light discovered to us two launches that we immediately 
recognized to belong to the dozen guard boats established at La 
Rochelle since the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and which 
justified all the caution that attended every plan of emigration. 
Our kind and judicious superintendant had employed during ten 
successive mornings persons to observe a long range of coast, and 
the whole seemed to be guarded, excepting the part where we 
agreed to assemble. The delay of only half an hour in the arrival 
of the second boat might have led to the detection of the present 
scheme, and subjected the persons who left the shore to imprison- 
ment, perhaps perpetual imprisonment, and every individual by 
whom that scheme had been promoted to a trial upon a capital 
charge.” P. 133, 

This disappointment occurred in the middle of January, 
and it was not until Easter that Migault succeeded in escap- 
ing. He was conveyed to Holland, and there the narrative 
terminates. 

If this narrative be authentic it is an interesting memorial 
to its owner, who is stated to be a poor man, lineally de- 
scended from its author; but it has little in it which can 
attract or detain the public eye. ‘The enormity of the perse- 
caution which attended the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
can be extenuated only by those who would find pallia- 
tions for the massacre of St. Bartholomew. We consider 
those who planned and executed it, to be quite as detestable 
as they are held to be by the profound editor of this volume ; 
but we are in less alarm than he seems to be as to the pro- 
bability of a revival of such outrages; and in looking over 
the face of Europe at present, we do not quite coincide with 
him in a belief that there is. “a disposition in neighbouring 
nations to perpetuate the despotism” of 1685. 
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Art. IX. May You like It. By a Country Curate, 
2 vols. 12mo. 14s. Boys. 1823. 


May you like it! We dolike it, and we trust our readers 
will do the same. In order, however, that their liking may 
be founded on some reasonable basis, as we trust our own 
is, we must in all fairness and justice, both to ourselves, in 
defence of our opinion thus expressed, as also to our 
readers, and moreover to the author also, enter a little into 
the reasons which have induced us to form that opinion; if 
reasons they may with propriety be termed, when we have 
been pleased without always knowing exactly why, or being 
able to trace and analyse with aceuracy the current in which 
our pleasurable sensations flowed. ‘This circumstance, how- 
ever, we cannot but regard as in itself constituting a very 
good and solid reason for our approbation ; for in truth to 
what cause can we attribute such spontaneous and undefina- 
ble gratification but to some close and intimate connexion 
subsisting between the images which the magic power of an 
author conjures up, and certain sentiments and predilections 
existing within us; a connexion which, because unper- 
ceived and incapable of being defined, is only so much the 
more natural; and asserts so much the stronger empire over 
our sympathies and associations, because the precise laws 
by seidh it exerts its power are unknown to us. 

Whenever, ther, we meet with a work which exercises 
this influence over us, we are disposed on that very ground 
to consider it as containing something intrinsically good, 
even though we should be puzzled if required to point out 
the precise particulars in which it consists. 

These simple narratives are distinguished by very little of 
romantic incident or dramatic interest. ‘They please from 
the faithful delineation of nature exhibited in their simple 
touches. What we term nature in works of imagination, is 
in fact nothing more than an appeal to our own sensations. 
Ideas which have long been familiar to our own minds, we 
are pleased to recognize thus embodied by the skill of the 
intellectual artist; and images which have lain neglected, 
disjointed and confused in our imaginations, we all at once 
perceive (and are delighted at the perception), combined 
and associated by the power of fictitious description; and 
mvested with a ‘local habitation and a name,’ by the magic 
influence of a writer, who, while he seems to do nothing more 
than we are apt to think we could have done ourselves, bas, 
in exciting that very idea, fally proved his superior ability. 

The author is eminently pleasing in his descriptions of 
rural scenery, and shews a happy facility of bringing before 
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our eyes the simple beauties of a home landscape; witness 
the following passage (the Holme Farm, p. 68). 


‘«« T had one day strayed to some distance from home, wandering 
over an almost pathless heath ; when, having reached its boundary 
on the farther side, I stood for some time looking over a gate into 
the depth of avery shady and sequestered lane, whose bright green 
borders of grass intermixed with blue bells, reminded me of Whar- 
ton’s picturesque lines, when speaking of the simple pleasures of 
country life : 

* On green untrodden banks they view 
The hyacinth’s neglected hue.’ 


The ruts, half choaked and concealed by flowering weeds, and the 
one single track in the centre, showed plainly that this lane was 
little frequented, and could lead to no public resort of man. 

“« I have always felt a great impulse to strike into such lanes as 
these; and often when whirled along on the top of a stage-coach, I 
have passed such green untrodden ways, Ihave sent my soul to 
wander there, long after the remorseless vehicle had carried my 
mortal part far away from them. In the present case, I was im- 

lied by the additional motive of curiosity to leap over the pad- 
locked gate on which I had before been leaning: for it appeared 
strange to me that, in all my rambles round the Reath, I had never 
noticed this particular lane, having until now imagined that I had 
explored every one of the many solitary paths diverging from its 
outskirts, 

“‘ Tadvanced for a time, half fearing to be disappointed (as I 
frequently had been) by finding that any new discovery was 
merely a circuitous way of reaching some well-known spot; 
but soon I gave myself up to a very youthful feeling, a sort 
of vague expectation that I should meet with something very 
new, 7 beautiful, or very extraordinary. Pardon me, sober 
reader! I have always been in the habit of extracting a great deal 
of romance from the common incidents of life; every step I took 
certainly unfolded some new beauty in the valley down which I 
was sauntering. At every new turning I paused, afraid lest the 
next step should discover to me the termination of the unknown 
valley ; but I had turned often, and yet no end appeared. It had 
often been a favourite freak of my imagination, to think how de- 
lightful it would be to wander along a path like this without ever 
coming to an end, and without even the chance of meeting a hu- 
man being. I had never before met with any thing so like the 
reality of mywish ; but, just as I thought so, another turning dis- 
covered to me the tops of some blue distant hills, with whose out- 
lines I was provokingly acquainted, and which, seen through a 
wider opening of the valley, threatened that too soon it would ex- 
pand into a more level and less Utopian country. 

** * No, I will proceed no further,’ I thought to myself; ¢ but I 
will turn up this pathway to the right,’ I added in a moment after- 
wards, attracted by its more sequestered look, and by the appear- 
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ance of a rustic bridge which enabled me to cross a bright and 
babbling brook that spread itself across the road. When I had 
done so, I came in sight ofa large old-looking farm-house, elevated 
on a kind of natural platform in the valley; while on one side the 
copse-covered hill rose immediately above it, on the other it Pipes 
down to thebefore.mentioned stream; between which and the farm 
was an orchard and a verfect grove of venerable walnut trees.” 


Of those narratives which possess a more dramatic 
character, the most romantic and highly wrought in point of 

lot and incident, is that entitled, ‘‘ A Tale of true love.” 

The tale opens with a scene of mirthful festivity and sump- 
tuous revelry, at the palace of the young and beautifal 
Countess Bianca, on the event of her coming into possession 
of her estates. In the midst of universal gladness 
however, the mistress of the mansion, is the prey of secret 
and ill-disguised sorrow. Her betrothed husband, the 
young Ernest, distinguished as a brave defender of his 
country, has unfortunately been engaged in a duel, with his 
commander, who is dangerously wounded ; and the young 
man, in consequence a fugitive from the arm of justice, 
succeeds in effecting his escape into a wild part of the 
country, where he is shortly after surprised and captured 
after.a desperate struggle, by some banditti. Among them, 
while lying ill of his wounds, he is recognized by an old 
soldier, who had formerly served under him, and owing to 
whose attentions, and the respect his gallant conduct extorts 
from the rest of the band, he is invited to become their 
captain. This however he refuses, and in an unluck 
moment, is taken in company with them, by the police. 
All his representations are of no avail; he is consigned to 
a dungeon, and condemned to death. His betrothed wife, 
who is a personal favorite of the empress, intercedes in his 
behalf, as also does the general with whom he had fought, 
and who has now recovered the effects of his dangerous 
wound. His sentence is commuted into a perpetual banish- 
ment to the mines of Idra. The countess on hearing this, 
forms the heroic resolution of being united solemnly to him, 
and partaking in his exile and labours. She is warned ina 
most affecting audience with the empress, that in so doing, 
she will, according to the laws of the country, forfeit all her 
estates, rank and titles. She still resolves to sacrifice every 
thing, and communicates her determination to Ernest in his 
cell; where a truly impressive, and striking scene, is admira 
described, between the lovers, the count’s aged mother, and 
the friar who attended to unite them :—for the description” 


of this, and its consequences, we beg to refer our readers t0' 
the work itself. 
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We have given a few specimens of our author's skill in 
the more sentimental line of writing, and in his descriptions 
of nature, and pictaresqne delineation of its beauties, we 
now proceed to shew, his equally happy faculty, in what 
must be considered, a higher branch of the art; the repre- 
sentation of character; the landscape of human nature. 
And in this point of view, we consider the tale entitled, 
the ‘* Last years of an old incumbent,” to be of pre-eminent 
merit. The account of this venerable personage and his 
pecaliarities in the discharge of his sacred functions, is given 


with the few, light, but expressive strokes of a master's 
hand. 


‘In every point of church discipline he adhered strictly to 
ancient custom. When he was engaged in the discharge of his 
clerical duties, he was never to be seen without his cassock. 
Yet with all his strictness, hc never spoke unkindly of dissenters. 
‘I respect,’ he would say, ‘all those who act conscientiouly 
and from principle, however their ee may differ from my 
own.’ ‘The old rector once parted with a curate, because, (among 
more serious causes for complaint,) the young man, ‘ although,’ 
as the Doctor phrased it; ‘he had proceeded regularly to the 
degree of Artium Baccalaureus in the University of Cambridge ; 
he would not wear the gown appointed by the statutes for that 
degree, but a strangely devised vesture which he called a preach- 
ing gown, and moreover he would not wear a statutable hood, but 
took upon himself to wear the hood of a Master of Arts of Oxford, 
who had preceded him in the curacy.’ ‘The Doctor always took 
part himself in the celebration of divine service. He read the 
prayers without spectacles, in a firm and clear voice, and in a 
manner which showed how deeply he felt the beauty of our liturgy. 
Never shall I forget the deep tones and fine modulation of the old 
man’s voice, when, after the invocation of the Redeemer by all 
the sufferings of his human life, he concluded the reiterated 
petition with that awful climax, ‘ In all time of our tribulation; in 
al] time of our wealth; in the hour of death; and in the day of 
judgment: Good Lord, deliver us.’ His sermons were generally 
short and sententious. ‘The equability of his temper did not suffer 
him to delight in violent representations of the terrors of religion ; 
and his somewhat reserved and dry manner prevented him from 
doing justice to the kindness of his heart, and from persuading 
and alluring his hearers to the ways of pleasantness and the paths 
of peace. Yet when he instructed his parishioners, he turned not 
aside to the pages of heathen philosophy, which amused many of 
his leisure hours. From the Bible alone he drew his morality : 
and the brief warnings and simple exhortations of the word of 
God, were more impressive from the lips of the aged minister, 
than the most diffuse and. elaborate compositions of humari 
eloquence.”’ 
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It is not perhaps of much importance, but in the matter of 
the preacher’s gown, the incumbent was manifestly mista- 
ken; and there is a blunder also in the concludingstory, 
about Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, which the 
author supposes to be the Rebellion in forty-five. But we 
pass over these and a few other blemishes, and upon the 
whole, beg to express our thanks, to ‘‘ the Country Curate,” 
for the entertainment he has afforded us, and our recom- 
mendation of his work to all such of our readers as may not 
yet have seen it. , 








Art. X. Substance of the Debate in the House of Commons 
on the 15th May, 1823, on a Motion for the Mitigation 
and gradual Abolition of Slavery throughout the British 
Dominions. With a Preface and Appendixes, containing 
Facts and Reasonings illustrative of Colonial Bondage. 
Svo. 246 pp. Hatchard. 1823. 

Art XI. Report of the Proceedings of the Incorporated 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
purts; during the Year 1822. 

Art. XII, Report of a Debate in Council, on a Despatch 
from Lord Bathurst to His Excellency Sir Henry Warde. 
Svo. 40 pp. Barbadoes. 1823. 

Art. XIII. Cushoo: a Dialogue between a Negroand ax 
English Gentleman, on the Horrors of Slavery and the 
Slave Trade. 

Art. XIV. Some Account of the Society for the Conversion 
and Religious Instruction and Education of the Negro 
Slaves in the British West India Islands. Incorporated 
by Royal Charter, 1794. 

Art. XV. Lectures on the Gospel of St. Matthew. By the 
Rev. William Marshall Harte, Rector of St. Lucy, in the 
Island of Barbadoes. Printed for the Society for the 
Conversion and Religious Instruction and Education of 
the Negro Slaves in the British West India Islands. 12mo. 
403 pp. 1823. 

Art. XVI. Advice toServants. Five Family Lectures delivered 
to Domestic Slaves in the Island of Barbadoes, in the Year 
1822. By the Rev. John Hothersall Pinder, 4.B. Chap- 
lain to the Codrington Plantations. 36 pp. Rivingtons 
and Cochran. 1824. 


THE debates upon Negro Slavery with which Parliament 
must ere long resound, will proceed for the most ‘part from 
three distinct quarters, Government, the Mitigationists, and 
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the West Indians. And if the orators fiad it expedient to 
give free utterance to their thoughts, we shall be treated with 
a curious medley of accusations and defences, charges and re- 
criminations, direct assaults, and indirect insinuations, ca- 
nonading, cross-firing, raking, and sharp-shooting. The 
rae Review, a Mitigation Journal, has already con- 


demned Ministers for giving a delusive support to the firm of 
Macaulay, and Stephen. The Colonies conceive that Mr. 
Canning and Lord Bathurst are the tools, or the dupes of the 
African Institution. Government must feel indignant at the 
conduct of “ the Saints,” and has somewhat to complain of 
in the proceedings of the Planters. The Planters and the 
Mitigationists assail each other with persevering fury, and 
will listen to no proposal of compromise or conciliation. It 
may not be impossible to simplify the subject by briefly re- 
viewing the conduct of the various belligerents. 

To begin with Ministers. They will have no difliculty in 
defending themselves against the charges of Mr. Brougham. 
With ‘a tithe of the tithe” of that gentleman’s talents, it 
might be shewn that a Ministry which threw themselves, into 
the arms of the Mitigationists, would be very inadequately 
punished by the loss of their places. A more serious charge 
will arise out of the undue reliance which has been placed 
upon the Society. ‘The Opposition will say, they are already 
saying that Government either in its aggregate capacity, or 
in the person of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, ought 
to have acted upon its own responsibility, procured its own 
information from its own officers, brought forward its own 
plan, canvassed that plan confidentially with the Colonial au- 
thorities, and abstained from any Parliamentary discussion of 
its merits until the whole was agreed to and arranged. Itis 
evident that this would have been the preferable mode of pro- 
ceeding. With a host of well-paid servants in the West In- 
dies, Government. should be better informed upon colonial 
subjects than Mr. Buxton or Mr. Brougham. They ought not 
to stand in need of the assistance even of Mr. Wilberforce. 
If it be said, therefore, that there are great and long-standing 
defects in the system of our Colonial Administration, we 
know not how such a charge can be disproved. Admitting 
it to be the duty of Ministers, not merely to defend the West 
Indies against foreign enemies; but to ameliorate its internal 
condition, no man can pretend to say that such duty bas been 
fulfilled. In the nomination of Governors, Revenue Officers, 
Attorney’s General, and other distinguished servants of the 
Crown, no one can pretend to say that the chief object has 
been to select men who could improve the country to which 
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they were sent. Has it ever’ been considered the business of 
the Governors of Jamaica, or Barbadoes, to devise, or even 
to execute schemes for the better regulation of their respec- 
tive provinces. Lord Bathurst admits, that mach remains to 
be done. And if he is asked why he did not set about it, un- 
till Mr. Buxton brought the matter before the House of Com- 
mons, his Lordship will be at a loss for a direct and satisfactory 


reply. 

The answer may probably be, that it is the fashion to leave 
these things to Parliament; that the improvement of. New 
South Wales was long intrusted to Mr. Bennet; that Mr-Huine 
was permitted to have all the credit of the recent reductions ; 
and that it was thought better to leave the amendment of the 
criminal code in the hands of a Romilly and a Mackintosh, 
than commit it to experienced magistrates, or responsible law 
officers. This is all too true—and it may afford a sufficient 
defence either for the existing administration, or for the in- 
dividual specially entrusted with the charge of the Colonies. 
Weare not their enemies, or their accusers. But as their friends 
and well-wishers, it may be permitted us to hope, that they 
will not always condescend to excuse their particular omissions 
upon the ground of their general neglect; that the Colonies 
will not always be governed in Downing-street, after con- 
sulting with the Mitigationists on one hand, and the West 
India Committee on the other; that every future provincial 
appointment will be made with a regard not merely to the past 
services, or general merits of the individual, but to his capa- 
city for executing the beneficent intentions of his patron ; 
that every succeeding governor may be enabled and required to 
let the wisdom, energy, and impartiality of Government flow 
freely through his hand without being strained too curiously 
through the Planter’s sieve, or adulterated by the admixture 
of puritanical philanthropy. 

eeling, therefore, that government is not entitled to a 
complete acquittal, we are aware that much may be urged in 
extenuation of its faults. The system we have condemned is 
not the growth of a day, and ought not to he abandoned with- 
out mature deliberation. The African Institation had stack 
its fangs into the very vitals of society, and shewed no dispo- 
sition to relax its grasp. The Abolitionists had been per- 
mitted to engross the public attention if not the public confi- 
dence, until it might not only be expedient to listen to, their 
suggestions, but impussible to satisfy the country by a con- 
trary line of conduct. If ministers knew or saspected what 
treatment they were to experience from the Society, they 
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still might deem it prudent to have their suspicions justified, 
before they broke for ever with Mr. Stephen. And the West 
Indian complaints respecting this injudicious connection would 
be met fairly enough, by saying, that if the planters had done 
their duty, the necessity for such an alliance would have been 
prevented. Acting upon the received system, it might not be 
unbecoming, and it certainly was not ungracious in ministers to 
mediate between the contending parties. ‘The parliamentary 
representatives, on either side, acquiesced in this pacific sug 
gestion—the West Indians with cordiality—and the Mitigati- 
onists with distrust. It was admitted on all hands that there 
was much to be done; and that government ought, in the first 
instance, to be the doer of it. ‘The Society found it necessary 
to acquiesce in the proposed delay. The planters promised 
their hearty support, and ministers undertook to proceed in 
the least irritating manner, to hear all sides, and protect all 
interests. How far the latter pledge has been redeemed, it 
is not possible at this moment to determine. The proceed- 
ings of the Colonial office are not yet accurately known; but 
there are some reasons to doubt whether sufficient pains have 
been taken to convinee the Colonists that they were not to 
be placed at the mercy of Mr. Stephen. We have no inten- 
tion, however, to prejudge a question upon which Lord 
Bathurst may be able to afford satisfactory explanation. 
The countenance which has formerly been given to a party so 
obnoxious to the Planters, is acircumstance rather to be de- 
plored than condemned. Mr. Canning having been a zealous 
friend to the abolition, might suppose that he possessed some 
claims to the gratitude, and some check upon the conduct of 
its leaders. Under the influence of such a supposition, he 
was excusable for endeavouring to keep upon good terms 
with the party ; and if the endeavour has betrayed his col- 
leagues into a squabble with the Colonies, the means of 
making an honourable retreat are placed within his reach. 
The connection between Government and the Mitigationists 
may now be considered at an end; and an authorised de- 
claration of this important event, will be accepted by the 
West Indian Planters as a satisfactory answer to their com- 
plaints. | | 

The first of these facts is not derived from any secret or 
confidential source, but from the open conduct and declara- 
tions of the Society. After what they and theirs have said 
and done, it is impossible that ministers ean act with them, 


- or trust them. Professing to acquiesce in the suggestions of 


Mr. Canning, they have strained every nerve to counteract 
his plans. Having submitted for a time to his offer of me- 
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diation, they have notoriously and dishonourably broken 
the truce. We proceed to substantiate this grave accusation 
—a task which the works before us render sufficiently easy. 

In the first place let us enquire why the Society published 
at all? Mr. Canning’s resolutions were unanimously adopted, 
the debate which preceded them was extensively circulated, 
aad conciliation was the order of the day. Ought not Mr. 
Macaulay, therefore, to have held his tongue until Govern- 
ment had tried its hand at managing the Colonial Legisla- 
tures? To us it appears that he ought; and the mere act 
of publicatiow we consider an infringement upon the uiani- 
mous decision of the House of Commons. Perhups the 
reader will object that to publisb the ‘ Substance of the De- 
bate’ was at any rate well-intentioned and harmless ; and for 
our own parts, we like the substance of the debate too well to 
object to its dissemination. But in the work before us, we 
must not be deceived by names. Among all its faults, it con- 
tains none greater than that upon the title-page. ‘The Debate 
of the 15th of May is a mere pretence for the-comment of 
the Mitigation Society. If the Society had intended to deal 
fairly by the public, this book should have been called, ‘ A 
Manifest from Zachary Macaulay, Esq. James Stephen, Esq. 
and others, shewing how far King, Lords, and Commons 
have consented to be governed by their Society, and proving 
the necessity of a more complete submission. —-This is the 
real purport of the volame. The Preface confains ‘ The 
Prospectus of the Society, published in March, 1828,’ ‘a 
brief View of Negro Slavery, published by the Society in 
April, 1823,’ and ‘ the Report of the Committee of the So- 
ciety, published in August, 1823.’—The two former consist 
of Hints for the Debate of May 15th, the latter details and 
comments upon its result. The Appendixes, thirty in nume 
ber, and of much greater length than the debate, furnish 
replies to all the principal speeches except those of Mr. 
Buxton, Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. William Smith, and Mr. 
Brougham ; and their oBvious, we should even imagine their 
avowed object and tendency, is to do away the effect which 
those speeches produced. 

The greater part, if not the whole of this creditable publica- 
tion we attribute, without fear of contradiction, to the pen of 
Mr. Zachary Macaulay. Mr. Brougham proclaimed in the 
House of Commons, that ‘ this gentleman, one of his oldest 
and most valued friends,’ was the author of ‘ Negro Slavery,’ 
and that pamphlet is defended, on the present occasion, 
(p. 198, and p. 246) with such parental solicitude and such 
characteristic plain nee we are justified in a(tribut- 
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ing both works tothe same author. Upon every view of the 
case save one, the interference of this redoubtable champion. 
partakes more largely of the ludicrous than of any other 
quality. We read the parliamentary speeches, and whether 
convinced or not convinced, we at least are pleased. It was 
an animated and business-like debate. ‘The eloquence of 
Canning and Wilberforce, the wit of Brougham, the declama- 


tion of Buxton, the argumentative, manly, and unvarnished 


statements of Ellis, Marryatt, and Baring, afford no unfavour- 
able specimen of the various classes of senatorial ability; 
and Mr. Macaulay’s lucubrations might serve, with some suc- 
cess, asa foil. With a style, partaking largely of the hot 
and the heavy, with no new facts, and no new reasonings, 
what could induce this preux chevalier to break a lance with 
Canning, or to rally the discomfited arguments of Brougham?, 
Can there be a plainer proof that the Mitigationists were 
worsted in the debate, than that Mr. Macaulay thinks it ne- 
cessary to advance, at the head of thirty appendixes, to their 
support? If Mr. Canning and those that followed him could 
be satisfactorily answered, the House of Commons was the 
stage upon which to perform the feat, and Mr. Brougham is 
not the man to leave his work half-done. The only possible 
excuse therefore for this publication must be, that the writer 
of these manifold fm tips supplied the honourable mem- 
bers with the subject matter of their orations, and holds 
himself bound to furnish them with a few more rounds of 
ammunition. The internal evidence is much in favour of 
this hypothesis; and we embrace it more readily because it 
explains the pheuomena without compromising the members 
of the House of Commons. Upona careful comparison of the 
debates with the Appendixes, we have arrived at this con- 
clusion. That Mr. rey Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. William 
Smith, and Mr. Brougham are innocent of any premeditated or 
intentional misrepresentation. That they know, on the whole, 
rather less about the West Indies than the generality of well- 
informed gentlemen. And that wher it is ordained that they 
should slander the planters, they speak from briefs prepared 
by Mr. Macaulay and Mr. Stephen. They are mere under- 
conjurors and puppets, whom the head magicians behind the 
curtain instruct and employ for the occasion. And when 
facts are brought forward, which were not put into their 
brief, they cast a reproachful glance at the prompter in the 
gallery, leave the West Indies in possession of a short-lived 
triumph, and console themselves with the recollection that 
publishing day will come, when old facts, like old clothes, 


will be vamped up and freshened, and appear once again in 
the garb and semblance of truth. 
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This is a simple explanation of the difficulties of the case. 
No one will believe that Mr. Macaulay’s answers would have 
been withheld from the House of Commons, if the mitigation 
members had been acquainted with them on the 15th of May. 
After three months meditation these answers contain no- 
thing which might not have been known before; and it is 
plain, therefore, to demonstration, that the orators of the 
month of May were indifferently prepared for their task ; 
that the battles of the House of Commons are to be fought . 
over again in the Reports of the African Institution ; and 
that the limited abilities of a Brougham and a Wilberforce 
are to be succoured by the united energies of a Macaulay 
and a Stephen. 

On the whole, therefore, we rejoice at the publication of 
the substance of the debate. Unsubstantial as it is, it has 
proved that there are other things lighter and emptier than 
itself. And while it gives a feeble support to the expiring 
cause of Puritanism, it has served to call forth some very 
able enquiries into the real state of the West Indies. We 
allude more particularly to the last number of the Quarterly 
Review, and to two well-written articles in Black wood’s Ma- 
gazine. The general bearings of the question, and the par- 
ticular merits of the Mitigationists are so well explained in 
these journals, that little remains to be done. We shall en- 
deavour, however, to cull a few remaining flowers, and en- 
liven a cheerless winter nosegay, with some choice exotics 
from the methodistical hot-house. 

Mr. Macaulay is very angry with Mr. Alexander Baring, 
for saying that the Petitions to Parliament were all a trick, 
and had been manufactured by a squad intown. (Appendix, 
B. B. p. 238.) Why should Mr. Baring know nothing of 
Mr. Macaulay's tricks? Has he never heard that in the 
Ninth Report of the African Institation, the Directors of that 
body claimed credit for their great exertions in having pro- 
cured a million of signatures to Parliamentary Petitions 
against the Foreign Slave Trade? Has he never heard that 
the Institution paid one thousand eight hundred and sixty-five 
pounds towards the expenses of getting up these petitions ? 
On that occasion, even the parchment on which the petitions 
were written was paid for out of the funds of the Institution, 
and cost the moderate sum of 448/. 5s. Will Mr. Macaulay 
undertake to say that no similar charges will appear in the 
audit of the Mitigation Society? Will he undertake to deny, 
that last year when the Petition from Bristol was carried 
about for signatures, a negro paraded the streets with a mon- 
strous placard, on which was painted a slave undergoing a 
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brutal flogging, and his master, a white man, looking on with 
a pipe in his mouth? 

ut if Mr. Baring is rebuked for alluding to the tender 
topic of petitions, he is graciously permitted to be as sarcastic 
as he pleases, respecting ‘‘the ‘humbug’ practised at Vienna 
and Verona on the subject of the Slave Trade.” ‘Will Mr. 
Macaulay venture to deny that the chiefactor in this farce was 
his own brother, General Macaulay, who attended the Con- 
gress at Verona as the agent of the African Institution, and 
was chosen for that office on account of his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Duke of Wellington? 

Mr. Canning stated towards the conciusion of his speech, 
that ‘‘ if avy resistance was manifested to the express and 
declared wishes of Parliament, any resistance, he meant, 
which should partake, not of reason, but of contumacy,” “ his 
Majesty’s Government would not hesitate to come to Parlia- 
ment for counsel.” P. 35. When this temperate and intelli- 
ee statement gets into the hands of the society, it comes 

orth in the following shape :—“ If an unlooked-tor spirit of 

resistance should manifest itself, his Majesty's Government 
would then resort to Parliament for counsel !!" Report, p. 30. 
Verily, it was high time for Mr. Canning to withdraw his 
name from the snbscribers to the African Institution. 

The evidence of the West Indian Governors in favour of 
the improved condition of the slaves is set aside with an easy 
impudence, which none but Mitigationists could acquire. Mr. 
Macaulay aflirms, that the reports of Governors in 1790, were 
equally favourable to slave dealers and slave-owners. This 
evidence, he further affirms, is now admitted to be incorrect, 
and therefore it follows that the evidence of 1822 does not 
deserve to be depended upon. We shall not stop to ascer- 
tain the value of Mr. Macaulay’s affirmations, but réfer the 
curious to ‘ Negro Slavery,’ Mr. Bright’s speech, and Mr. 
Macaulay’s reply. (Appendix, p. 194.) Is there not however 
something supremely ludicrous in a dispute upon a point of 
fact respecting the present state of the Colonies, between a 
dozen honourable and intelligent eye-witnesses on one side, 
and the persons who call themselves a Mitigation Society, on 
the other? Whatcan the Society bave to offer as a counter- 
poise to the experience, the actual knowledge and observation 
of the Governors? The Duke of Gloucester and Lord Lans- 
downe cannot be supposed to have any personal acquaintance 
with the facts in dispute. ‘The Members of the Lower House 
are in a similar predicament; and for the rest, we have two 
Wilberforces, two Babingtons, two Macaulays, and the Rev. 
Jabez Bunting !! And we are reguired to believe the asser- 
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tions of these gentlemen, in contradiction to every Colonial 
Governor who has been consulted on the subject. The last 
mentioned Committee-man is an host in himself, inasmuch as he 
and Mr. Venn are the only Reverends admitted into the Afri- 
can conclave. When called upon to guess who might be the 
Chaplains to all these Babingtons and Stephens, we ventured 
to name Mr. Daniel Wilson; we thought Mr. Gisborne not 
an unlikely man. But all our guesses failed—and if we 
had guessed for a twelvemonth, we should never have 

itched upon Jabez Bunting. Mr. Allen, the Quaker, Mr. 
William Smith, the Unitarian, Sir James Mackintosh, Lord 
Nugent, Lord Calthorpe, and Mr. Henry Thornton, all com- 
mitting the care of their consciences to the Rev. Jabez 
Bunting!! Words are things—and names are words—and 
the Chaplain to the Mitigation is a thing to wonder at. 

One of the more remarkable assertions of the body for 
whom this geatleman officiates is that the Registry Bill did 
not produce the Insurrection in Barbadoes, in 1816. Mr. 
Baring made an opposite declaration, and appealed to the 
recorded sentiments of Sir James Leith, in confirmation of 
his opinion. The Appendix affects to doubt whether Sir 
James sanctioned such an appeal. No doubt was expressed 
in the House of Commons; Ministers, who could not be 
mistaken, suffered Mr. Baring to escape uncontradicted. 
Mr. Buxton, Mr. Brougham, Mr. Wilberforce, were silent ; 
but at last, Mr. Macaulay undertakes the job, and performs it 
with his usual adroitness. Because Sir James Leith’s dis- 
patches were withheld by government, and withheld, in all 
probability, by the manoeuvres of Mr. Stephen; the voy 
dix denies that the Governor gave any opinion on the subject. 
The truth being, that Sir James Leith, -actually published 
proclamations, in which, he informed the Slaves, that they 
were deceived respecting the Registry Bill. With this, the 
Institution cannot possibly be unacquainted. And yet, with 
this very fact staring them full in the face, they intimate that 
new plots will be got up to magnify the danger of insurrec- 
tion, and ‘ to issue like former plots, in the destruction, not 
of any white life, but of abundance of black lives.’ The loss 
of abundance of black lives both in Barbadoes and in Deme- 
rara, is an event, that cannot be disputed. But when the 
author of that loss, atttributes it to plots gotten up for the 
purpose by the Planters, when this is said without one tittle 
of evidence or attempt at evidence, we dare not trust our- 
selves to assign the proper epithet to such conduct. Yet 
here we again recognize the master hand of Mr. Macaulay, 
who amuses himself, at this very moment, by denying that 
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there has been an Insurrection at Demerara, and proclaims, 
wherever he goes, that the Missionary Smith must be 
acquitted. 

We cannot follow the Appendix writer any further through 
his tissue of gross and disgusting misrepresentation. ‘The 
folly of theocomposition is only inferior to its malignity. In one 
page (p. 233) we are told that the emancipation of the 
negroes will produce a fur more extended consumption of our 
manufactures in the West Indies; and in another place it is 
cooly observed, that if the growth of sugar decreases in that 
country, plenty of it may be had elsewhere. It never occurs 
to the writer to explain how the negroes will buy manufac- 
tures, when they cease to produce sugar. Again, Mr. Ste- 
phen’s Registry Bill, a sore subject with the whole party, is 
declared (p. 176) to have been found upon experience, per- 
fectly harmless ; and in the same breath we are assured that 
it has never been effectually tried. It was tried in Bar- 
badoes. Its effect, was an insurrection. Government took 
the hint, and Mr Stephen ceased to sit in Parliament. 

The remarks upon Mr. Barham’s pamphlet are equally 
absurd, but having given a sufficient account of the authorised 
publications of the Society, we shall proceed to notice 
several works for which the body may not be collectively 
responsible, but which are, nevertheless, notoriously written, 
by active members of the corps. 

The first on our list is an Article in Knight’s Quarterly 
Magazine, No. 1, signed 'T. M. and big with all the poetic 
inspiration of young Mr. Thomas Macaulay. We do not 
blame the sweet enthusiast. Papa is his authority, and 
teaches him to say—after a most iniquitous caricature of 
the colonial customs, ‘‘ People of England, these institutions 
you defend with your fleets and armies ; over those colonies 
you have a just and an irresistible authority. Most dearly 
have you purchased the right, most fully do you possess the 
power to control them. ‘To enrich them, your gold has been 
scattered like dust; to defend them, your blood bas been 
poured forth like water. Even now, you are sacrificing to 
their cupidity, every other interest of the empire. Even 
now, your arms alone, protect the master from the vengeance 
of the slave, and avert that day of deliverance and retri- 
bution which otherwise would soon bury the accursed agents 
beneath the ruins of the accursed system.” ‘This gentleman 


proceeds to anticipate the day on which the Queen of the 
Antilles shall send her excellent troops to Jamaica, and 
furnish our unfortunate slaves with the blessings of St. 
Domingo freedom. Having devoutly prayed that the enter- 
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prise may succeed, and that ENGLAND MAY PERISH if she 
dare to oppose it, Mr. T. M. takes leave of the question in 
the following terms :— 


“Nothing can be expected from the local legislatures. They 
have been caressed, threatened, implored, warned, without effect ; 
justice, mercy, shame, interest, fear, have had no influence upon 
them. They are sunk in that stupid and desperate indifference to 
aJl moral and prudential considerations, which the long possession 
of unlimited power never fails to generate.” 


In spite of his poetry, this young man must be a blockhead. 
We are happy to hear that he no longer contributes to the 
‘pages of the Quarterly Magazine. But he is still on the 

Committee of the Mitigation Society. 

' Steering from gay to grave, from young to old, we shall 
next request our readers to peruse a few extracts from the 
Christian Observer, for September last. That work was for 
along time under the direction of Mr. Zachary Macaulay, 
and we presume that he is stiil at liberty to occupy a vacant 
corner. Did he furnish the paper on Negro Slavery, in 
British Guiana, from which the following passages are taken ? 
The remarks extend generally to the whole of the West 
Indies. 


‘Tt is imposssible that a person acquainted with plantation ma- 
nagement should fail to notice, that much more care and attention 
are commonly bestowed on the horses, cattle, &c. than on the 
Negroes, especially where there is no resident proprietor.” P. 542. 

‘¢ For other offences, such as running away, stealing, murmur- 
ing at grievances, objecting to work on Sundays, insolence, &c. 
the punishment is the same in kind, but varying in degree, at the 
discretion or caprice of the manager, who has it in his power to 
inflict any number of lashes, The laws indeed do not authorize a 
master to inflict more than thirty-nine lashes at one time, and in 
some places it is said, they are restricted to twenty-five. But, as 
it has been often and justly remarked, the laws in the West Indies 
are almost a dead letter, especially in respect to the slaves. It is 
well known that most of the planters make no mss: of givinga 
hundred lashes, and then confining the poor wretch in the stocks 
(which are kept in a prison) for a month, lest he should shew his 
lacerated skin to any one who has a spark of humanity, and thereby 
occasion inquiry. In punishments, no distinction is made between 
the men and the women; the latter, being forced to strip naked, 
are held prostrate on the ground by men. If it be asked, Are 
there not authorities to whom the injured slaves can appeal for 
redress? The answer is in the affirmative. But many of the 
legally constituted authorities are themselves owners of plantations, 
following the same system, and perhaps by means of their managers, 
practising the same abuses on their own slaves. Judging from 
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their conduct, it would seem that some of them consider it a 
greater crime for the Negroes to complain of their wrongs, than 
for the masters to inflict them. The complainants are almost sure 
to be flogged ; and frequently before the subject of complaint is 
investigated, unless barely listening to the exculpatory tale of the 
master can be called investigation, And even when the cause is so 
evidently on the side of the complainants that it can neither be 
denied nor evaded, the decision is so studiously concealed from 
them, that they scarcely know whether the law is to protect the 
oppressed, or to indemnify the oppressor; nor can they always 
solve this problem from the result.’’ P. 544. 

** This is the diet of the slaves all the year round, except at the 
three Christian festivals. They then receive an additional allow- 
ance, consisting of a piece of beef or pork, about a pound each 
person, a little sugar, some leaf tobacco, a couple of pipes, and an 
abundance of rum to make them drunk; indeed, they have plenty 
of this every week.” P. 546. 

*“ This diabolical system offers no prospect of speedy alleviation ; 
though sooner or later it will certainly cease to exist. By what 
means it will be annihilated we cannot predict, beyond that of the 
gradual decrease of the Negro population. If the present rigorous 
method of management be continued without abatement, it is highly 
probable that in a hundred years hence there will scarcely be a 
vestige of Negro slavery, in the West Indies, unless new Negroes 
be imported; a practice which, though prohibited, it is to be 
feared is not yet wholly suppressed.” P. 5&0. 

‘‘ The above remarks are to be understood as applying to the 
condition of the slaves generally. There are, it is to be hoped, 
some exceptions. Some good masters (an absentee may be a good 
man, but can hardly be a good master) are diffusing as much com- 
fort among their Negroes as the nature of slavey will admit, and 


they find their account in so doing. These exceptions are, however, 
very rare.” P, 551. 


We will not venture to accuse any man of being the 
author of such a tissue of falsehoods ; but they who insinuate 
that the Planters got up the Insurrection in Barbadoes, 
may almost be deemed capable of writing the remarks in the 
Christian Observer. 

Our specimens of evangelical charity shall be concluded by 
a few extracts from Cushoo, a dialogue on the horrors of 
slavery and the slave trade. It is an old tract, abridged and 
suited to the circumstances of the times. A most horrible 
description of the middle passage is followed by a discussion 
respecting West Indian Slavery. 

‘“‘E. Ono; we live in a land of liberty ;—Englishmen love 
liberty, and have often spilt their blood to maintain it. 


““C. Love liberty! ah! dat be reckoned a ag ting in Eng- 
land, But dey roast and burn us for dat in the West Indies. 
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‘* E. Rebellion you mean, I suppose, and revolt. * | 

“C, Aye! it be de same ting: black? man want be free like 
whité man, ; 

‘¢ E. But you are blacks, you know. 

** C. And you be white, Massa, ha! ha! What odds dat make ? 
we all broder. 

‘© E. But we are Christians. 

“« C, Christians! ah curse, swear, lye, whore, get drunk ;—-sup- 
pose dat be Christian, : 

‘*E. How! what do you mean? 

““C. Dat be de religion dey teach us. 

*¢E. O but our Bible don’t allow any such things. 

‘© C. But den you no believe it ; so dat no signify. 

*« E. Fye, Cushoo, fye! you’re too severe, 

‘¢«C, Me wish white man no more severe. 

** E. Severe! you refer to punishments I suppose. What are 
the punishments of slaves? 

“ C. What Massa Overseer please. 

** E. But what are the most usual? 

“ C. O when we do little, nothing, dey den only fasten us to de 
Ty or to de ground, and flog us wid de cart whip, or de ebony 

ush, 

‘“‘ E. Suppose you steal? 

‘*C. Den dey only whipé us most dead, may be. 

“ E. But if you revolt or run away ? 

**C. Den dey roast, burn, starve, or cutté us to pieces. 

‘“* E. What do they do when you are worn out, and past labour ? 

*“ C. O den dey give us free, and so we may lie ’bout and starve 
to dead; or may be good-natured, hangé us like poor old Quasheba. 

* E. But there are laws, you know, for you, as well as them. 

**C. O deyno mind laws. Whité man no hang one ’noder, and 
dey no mind what blacké man say.’?—Cushoo, P. 8. 


The tone of an experienced preacher which pervades this 
tract would excuse us for attributing it to the Rev. Jabez 
Bunting himself. Whatever may be thought of his dialogue, 
it is not the worst on the Mitigationist’s list ; and we shall en- 
deavour to explain the motives for this exaggeration and vira- 
lence, when we have made a few remarks upon the conduct 
of the West Indian Planters. 

We do not come forward as their panegyrists or advocates. 
They ought to have done, and might have done, more for their 
slaves ; and an equitable judge would probably divide the 
blame between the government at home, and the white inha- 
bitants of the Colonies. It is impossible to deny or excuse 
the immorality with which the whites are charged : in Jamaica 
more particularly, the number of white women is so small, that 
concubinage must take place as a matter of course, and we 
have yet to learn that it is discountenanced by the Planters. 
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But the most.competent and the most candid witnesses uni- 
formly declare, that, although little has been accomplished, a 

reat deal has beer begun :—that the spirit of improvement 

as gone forth—that the planters want advice, and assistance, 
and encouragement, rather than an invading army from St. 
Domingo, or the curses of Mr. Babington Macauley. After 
a long and particular enquiry, this is our firm conviction, and 
it is strengthened by the present conduct of the West Indian 
interest. The planters and pig in this country gave their 
unqualified approbation to Mr. Canning’s plan. The West 
India Committee declared their readiness to assist in affording 
religious instruction to the negroes, and the opposition which 
has unfortunately sprung up in the Colonies betrays no symp- 
toms of conscious guilt—no unwillingness to take a part in 
practical improvements. 

Under these circumstances, the only point at present in 
dispute may be easily disposed of. That point is not whether 
slaves should be treated with greater care, protected more 
sedulously against oppression, educated from their infancy, in- 
structed in the principles of Christianity, encouraged to marry, 
and gradually prepared for emancipation. There is no diffe- 
rence of opinion upon these subjects. The real question is, 
whether the details of these and similar measures should be 
discussed with the Colonial authorities, or take their rise from 
the fiat of a Secretary of State. The Institution labours hard 
in support of the latter alternative, and the calumnies heaped 
upon the Planters are indispensable to the success of the 
scheme. All the pomp and circumstance of the ‘“ Substance 
of the Debate”, all the pious frenzy of young Mr. Thomas, 
all the sober falsehoods of Cushoo and the Christian Observer, 
are designed to prove, that the enactment of laws for the me- 
lioration of slavery ought not to be trusted to the Planters. 
Mr. Stephen threatens us with a new song to the same old 
tune, under the title of a Delineation of the Slavery Laws ; 
and if acopy of Mr. Macaulay’s instructions to his petition- 
framers could he laid before the public, there is no doubt 
that it would chime in to the same effect. 

The first and plainest objection to this system is, that if 
the Planters cannot be trusted with the enactment of laws, 
still less can they be entrusted with the execution of them. 
Mr. Macaulay and Mr. Stephen, to be consistent, should pro- 
pose that, in the first instance, their edicts be ratified by an 
order in council, and, in the second, they or their deputies, 
backed by a military force, be authorised to give protection 
to the blacks, and impose honesty and humanity on the whites. 
Much as we should disapprove of such a system, it is at least 
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a system upon which the Colonies might be governed. We 
would rather see these gentlemen in possession of power, and 
take the chance of their abusing it, than witness the underhand 
tricks by which they endeavour to extend and secure their 
influence. As dictators, they might do some good—as in- 
triguers, and meddlers, and busy-bodies, they can only do 
mischief. As caterers and dry-narses for the Colonial office, 
as thinkers for my Lord Bathurst and his underlings, they 


expect to retain the government and patronage of the — 


Colonies, and only escape from the responsibility. ‘They 
know that if is impossible for a Secretary of State or Cabinet 
Minister to arrange the details of Colonial jurispradence ; 


but they goad him on to the attempt with an intention of 


sharing the burthen. 

These facts are too notorious to be denied. But were 
they destitute even of the shadow of a foundation, the man 
who could attempt to make the Planters humane against 
their wills, must be ignorant of the first principles, not 
only of legislation, but of human nature and commen 
sense. Ministers cannot require to be told that the only 
‘ object and the only effect of municipal law, is to make wicked 
and foolish people confine themselves within those bounds to 
which the wise and the good are ready to submit of. their own 
accord. Without the most odious despotism, no law can:be 
effectual unless it is ratified by public opinion. Legislation, 
therefore, should follow in its train,—follow closely, anxiously 
and attentively ; but still rather follow than guide its course. 
When, as at present, slaves possess private property, the 
possession should be contirmed to them by law. When mar- 
riage is virtually binding, it should be made positively 
binding... When most or many of the Planters throw o 
their estates to the Missionary, all should be compelled to 
take the same step. When the cart-whip is laid aside on the 
plantations of circumspect, experienced and merciful men, 
its use should be peremptorily forbidden. And when slaves 
are examined de facto for the purpose of discovering truth, 
their evidence should be admissible in courts of justice. 

This is the plain and intelligible mode of proceeding; and 
it is a great deal too plain for the Mitigationists. Their plan 
proposes to pass laws, which they assure us beforehand that 
the magistrates will not execute. Their system presupposes 
gross abuse in the executive power, and remedies it by Mr. 
Stephen’s grand arcanum and panacea, an order in council 
of his own compvunding. The Planters being ‘ accursed’ 
and ‘ bloody,’ and ‘ barbarous,’ accustomed to ‘ burn,’ and 
‘brand,’ and ‘ flay’ their slaves,—accustomed to instigate 
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them to insurrection, for the purpose of ‘ batchering them in 
cold. blood,’ Mr. Stephen suggests, that Lord Bathurst 
should write a-letier to the governors, purporting that such 
mal-practices must cease. Is not this idle, childish, drivel- 
ling! Not a single governor in the West Indies is to be 
trusted, believed, or listened to; for the governors say that 
the condition of the slaves is improving. Yet are these very 
men, with the advice and approbation of their privy counsel- 
lor, Mr. Stephen, to be the sole conductors of the new system 
of edministration! Can Mr. Stephen show that the colonies 
which possess no legislative assemblies, but are governed im- 
mediately by the crown, have derived any benefit from the 
peculiarity of their situation. We shall advert, by and bye, 
to his own exploits at Berbice; but not to forestall that illus- 
trative adventure, is Demerara one bit the better for being 
under the immediate protection of the lords and gentlemen in 
Downing-street! The experiment so strongly pressed upon 
Mr. Canning and Lord Bathurst, the experiment of altering 
the slave-laws without consulting the Planters, was tried on a 
small scale at Demerara; and an insurrection was the imme- 
diate result !! Again, the worst, if not the only instance of 
gross recent cruelty adduced by Mr. Buxton, took place in 
Honduras. The circumstance is employed to confound the 
plainest of all plain statements—Colonel Arthur's opinion 
respecting the treatment of slaves ; he says, that in general, 
it is very good ; but that there are sume strong exceptions. 
Mr. Macaulay and Mr. Buxton make a most ridiculous use 
of this evidence ; but our present business is with the legis- 
lature.— Honduras, this ‘ sink of horror, cruelty, and crime,’ 
is under the exclusive government of the king in council, 
the very lawmaker to whom Mr. Stephen would subject 
Jamaica and Barbadoes!! We defy him to escape from this 
difficulty. He may excite fresh insurrections—plunge the 
nation into fresh wars—and occupy the Senate for three or 
four sessions with arguments respecting his orders in council. 
But what good have they done in Demerara, or Honduras? 
This is a plain question ; and the government, the people, 
and the planters have a right to expect a plain answer.— 
Until it is given, and it never can be given, Messrs. Stephen 
and Co. must continue to regret, ‘that the great work of 
Colonial Reform is still to be carried on through the medium 
of the Colonial Legislatures ;’ and there is nothing in the re- 
cent proceedings of those bodies which will tend to remove 
this mconvenient obstacle to their ambition, or to diminish 
their regret at its existence. 


We do not mean to contend, that the assemblies of Jamaica 
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and Barbadoes have duly preserved their temper. Their 
adversaries knew the feelings of the men with whom they had 
to deal, and goaded them on to acts of violence which every 
one will condemn. A moiety of the mischief ministers have 
brought upon themselves. ‘They yield so often to the bullying 
of enemies, that friends must bully in self-defence. In this age 
of gentle measures and moderate language, the men that talk 
loudest generally carry their point. Experience has whis- 

ered the secret across the Atlantic; and half the menaces 
which have been used in the West Indies may be traced to 
this source. ‘The other may be fairly ascribed to the 
atrocious calumnies to which the planters are exposed. 
Residents in Europe are aware that these calumnies gain 
little credit. In the colonies men believe that Mr. Wilber- 
force speaks the sentiments and ‘influences the opinions of 
millions ; and this belief is more than suflicient to excuse the 
existing imitation. We are reminded, every day, that blacks 
can feel and smart; but the whites in the West Indies are 
treated as if they were incapable of either. We read tragic 
tales about the cart-whip and the branding-iron ; and expect 
that our own countrymen will continue stupidly insensible 
under the lash of malignity and falsehood. Mr. Brougham 
reproached the planters with branding their slaves ; a practice 
which was never universal, and died a natural death with the 
slave trade. The political Mr, Macaulay denounces the plan- 
ters as accursed. ‘The Christian Observer Mr. Macaulay pro- 
claims their conduct to be diabolical. We know not whatimpres- 
sion such charges make on other men; but for our own parts, 
we should think ill of the white inhabitants of the West Indies, 
if they submitted to such insults with meekness. The sancti- 
fied leer, and the whining remonstrance, may be in very 
great repute with the disciples of Mr. Bunting; but we 
trust that the people of England will excuse and even ap- 
plaud the expression of an honest indignation. The slaves 
of Mr. Huggins were not tormented with more ingenious 
cruelty than the planters themselves have been tormented by 
the Society. Mr. Macaulay charges the colonies with get- 
ting up an insurrection, as an excuse for persevering in 
cruelty. They might retaliate by asking whether he has not 
done his best to provoke them to a revolt; and whether a 
rupture with the mother country would not prove the legiti- 
mate conclusion of his labours. 

In the fears that have been excited on this subject we do 
not participate. Supposing that faults have been committed at 
home and abroad, a little concession on this side the water, 
will be thankfully received on the other. Supposing that the 
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Colonies alone are to blame ; Cabinets and Senates will make 
more allowance for their errors than the forgiving managers 
of the Mitigation Society. We see no signs of that contu- 
macious resistance, which Mr. Canning declared his deter- 
mination to put down. ‘The speeches.at Barbadoes, are not 
only temperate, but well-reasoned, judicious and convincing. 
And with the prejudices which we naturally feel in favour of 
our own fire sides, we cannot think that a land which pro; 
duces such speakers as Mr. Hamden, and Sir Reynolds Alleyne, 
is one in which Englishmen need be ashamed to sojourn. 
As the Pamphlet has not yet been published in England, our 
readers will be pleased to see a sample of the spirit which 
pervades it. Mr. Hamden cordially approves of the larger 
part of Lord Bathurst's dispatch; the following remarks 
apply to portions of it from which he is compelled to dissent. ° 


* Upon the subject of punishments I can dare to speak out 
boldly: I speak out with the confidence of innocence. No man 
in this community will suspect that I am the person who would 
wish to uphold the power of the master for the sake of abusing it. 
I will not condescend to say that I am known to be incapable of 
cruelty to a slave: I claim a higher meed of praise. It is not va- 
nity which bids me, upon this occasion, boast that I know I am dis- 
tinguished for humanity and kindness as a master, I do not mean 
to insinuate by this that there exists a contrary feeling amongst the 
respectable slave owners of this Colony. Need I recall to your 
minds the testimony, on oath, of many most respectable witnesses, 
which appeared in a Report upon this subject, but a few short 
weeks ago? I trust that the facts there collected, will prove suf- 
ficient to remove suspicions, unfavourable to the slave owners of 
this Colony, from the most prejudiced minds. But I presume to 
speak of myself in a way that the occasion alone could justify, in 
order that my = ere may carry with them the weight which is 
justly due to the opinions of a man who, I call God to witness, 
always endeavours to regulate his conduct towards those whom Pro- 
vidence has placed under his controul, by the most scrupulous re- 
gard to justice and humanity, and who ever considers the happi-. 
ness of the slave the primary object of discipline. It is this feel- 
ing, Sir, which urges me to declare, that such a system of discipline, 
as is here propos » must lead to a total subversion of the master’s 
authority, and consequent insubordination ; and ultimately be pro- 
ductive of an incalculable augmentation of offences and punish- 
ments. Yes, gentlemen! an augmentation of punishments. I 
stand up as an advocate for the slave, when I supplicate you not 
to give your sanction to measures, which will convert the mutual 
confidence and good will which now subsists between the master 
and slave, into mutual suspicion and distrust—causing the master 
to be regarded as a tyrant, the slave as a spy: the one constantly 
provoked to go to the utmost verge of his authority—the other cu. 
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tiously jealous lest he dare .to exceed it: leaving no room for 
mercy, and cancelling all claims to gratitude. Will you banish the 
peace and contentment which now prevail among us, and invoke 
discord, anarchy, and rebellion? I pray heaven, that subsequent 
events may not prove that 1 speak in the spirit of vaticination— 
vaticination do I say ! events of the most recent occurrence, events 
which are now actually passing in a neighbouring Colony, already 
give to these opinions the weight and authority of history. When 
the rebel of Demerara is asked, why he, who lately appeared so 
well satisfied with his condition, and who seemed to look up to his 
master as his friend and protector, now appears in arms against 
him,—what is his reply? That he has lately been led to believe 
that he ought not to be satisfied with his condition; that the peo- 
ple of England are on his side, and wish him to live idle and be 
free. Poor deluded creatures! Happy ! contented ! faithful! the 
have been seduced into crimes, for which many of them have pai 
the sad forfeiture of life. Their’s has been the sacrifice, but where 
sticks the guilt ?” 

“In the first place, the punishment of flogging is to be totally inter- 
dicted in all cases where the offender is a woman. Now, sir, although 
the idea of flogging a woman may shock our notions of gallantry, I be- 
lieve the sound reason of the thing consists in this, —that discrimina- 
tions in regard to punishments should rest on areal difference of cha- 
racter and conduct, as to softness of manners and sensibility of mind ; 
and accordingly we find, not only in‘savage life, where there appears 
to be scarcely any natural difference of character between the sexes, 
but even in the most civilized societies, that whenever the gentler 
sex have, by depravity or vulgarity, forfeited their claim to distinc- 
tion, they are treated with as much harshness as the men. And I 
doubt whether a milder discipline would be necessary for the 
potssardes of Paris, or the furies of Billingsgate, than for their hardy 
spouses. Are not women flogged in houses of correction in Eng- 
land? and what discrimination is there in the punishment of men 
and women for crimes? Let it here be remembered, that crimes— 
aye crimes of a very serious nature, are often the objects of domestic 
punishment among us; and that slaves in this country receive mo- 
derate floggings for offences, which, in England, would be punished 
with death, whether the offender were man or woman. In point of 
fact, feelings of tenderness towards females, which, if they be not 
natural, the refinements of education and habit have made almost 
as strong as if they were so, do operate powerfully in mitigating 
the punishments of females. Hence it is that even I, who have 
failed to give the most unequivocal proof of tenderness for the sex, 
can say, that I have never ordered a woman to be flogged since I 
have assumed the management of my estate. But of this] am cers 
tain, that did the women on my plantation doubt that I had power to 
flog them, I should be provoked to it in a very few hours. Unfor- 
tunately our black ladies have rather a tendency to the Amazonian 
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cast of character: and I believe that their husbands would be very 
sorry to hear that they were placed beyond the reach of chastise- 
ment. In the case of one woman on my plantation who had a more 
than ordinary fondness for pugilistic exercises, | made her put on a 
suit of her brother’s clothes, that the habits might seem more be- 
coming the sex.—It hada good effect. However, to return :—The 
only punishment for offences of magnitude that can be substituted 
for flogging, is confinement: and this is a mode of punishment for 
women not without serious objections, on the score of humanity. 
Most women, at the age when they are engaged in the active labours 
of the field, have young families; and as the mothers cannot be 
contined beyond a day or two without injury to the children, every 
humane man avoids ths as much as possible. And, besides, must 
it not occur to every man, that to prohibit the flogging of women 
absolutely, and under all circumstances, would have the effect of 
covering the men also with impunity? Are your buildings broken 
open, your fields plundered?—of course it has been done by a wo- 
man. What has she to fear ?—would be the husband’s argument. 
And, after all, there can be little doubt that, in a moral point of view, 
there are much more serious objections to the prison aiscipline of 
England, than to the very moderate corporal punishments which are 
inflicted on women in this country, ‘There may, undoubtedly, be 
some brutes among us, who are not suthciently influenced by those 
feelings of tenderness for women, for which I have, without fear of 
contradiction, given credit to the Country at large. We must take 
care in the slave code, about which this Board is now employed, to 
give these gentry some sharp lessons in gallantry. 

** Now as to taking the whip from the driver, I foresee that, by 
depriving him of all means of enforcing prompt obedience to his 
orders, he will lose the respect of the gang altogether ; and instead 
of from one to three stripes with a rod, or with a cat-of-four-tails 
very rarely, (for such is now the discipline of the field,) we shall 
have to inflict daily punishments for outrageous acts of insubordi- 
nation, If a labourer in England is lazy or sulky about his work, 
he is dismissed; and the fear of being turned out of employment, 
is found sufficient to insure good behaviour. But what controul 
are we to have over our slaves? Once establish this rule, and then 
adieu to all peace and comfort on plantations. We are to be em- 
ployed from morning to night, in hearing and adjusting complaints 
of the driver. A person conversant with the field-work of our plan- 
tations, can alone know in what a variety of ways a contumacious 
Spirit may embarrass the business of an estate, if there exist no 
power to check it on the instant. As to postponing the punish. 
ment to the day after that on which the offence has been committed, 
it is & wise and prudent caution for every man to observe in matters 
of importance. I know, from experience, that the pain of inflict- 
ing corporal punishments may very often be saved altogether by 
such a regulation. It will ofien appear, when the offender is 
brought up for punishment, that, as far as the individual is con- 
cerned, all the object of discipline (repentance) has been accom- 
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plished by the apprehension of it. But, whether it may be advisable 
to enforce this regulation by pen nalties, on every the most trivial oc- 
casion, appears very questionable,” P.21. 


‘The only remaining passage which our limits allow us to 
insert, is that in whic lh Mr. Hamden refers to the legislature 
by which the Colonies are to be governed; and he proves 
conclusiv ely what we have always understood, and taken for 
granted, that to govern the West Indies by Act of Parlia- 


ment, will in fact be to govern them by the fiat of a Secretary 
of State. 


“There is not, I believe, in his Majesty's dominions, a man who 
has less of what is called the spirit of radicalism in him than I 
have. I consider the British Constitution the best in the world: 
the British People the happiest in the world. And great and 
powerful as is the influence of Government, I do not think that, in 
the present state of things, with the enormous wealth which is dif- 
fused among the people, and the ardent spirit of liberty that per- 
vades every class, the interests of the nation or the happiness of 
the people would be so well provided tor, if the influence of Go- 
vernment was less. And, notwithstanding the clamour there is ia 
ixngland about the corruption of Parliament, [doubt whether there 
ever was in the world a legislative assembly so much governed by 
reason and justice. But do not let us delude ourselves with the 
notion, that the interests of the Colonies would be effectually pro- 
tected and provided for by the British Parliament, should they un- 
dertake to legislate for us. ‘The influence of Ministers iS noto- 
riously sufficient to insure the sanction of Parliament to most mea- 
stires which they propose. But, then, when the matters relate to 
Great Britain herself, Parliament has ample means of being in- 
formed of the premises, and, therefore, is fully competent to judge 
of the expediency and tendency of the measures proposed, Their 
own interests are immediately implicated, and the Minister, in de- 
ference to the integrity of Parliament, does not venture to put their 
pliability to too severe atrial. The case is widely different in re- 
ference to the Colonies. The knowledge which members of Par- 
liament can obtain upon these subjects, is necessarily imperfect, 
and generally derived from corrupt sources. An honest assembly 
forming their judgments on the representations of West India so. 
ciety, given by Messrs. Wilberforce, Macaulay, Stephens, and 
Buxton, could not do less than bind us in chains of iron. But I 
believe the more conscientious and enlightened members of Parlia- 
ment begin to have their suspicions of this junta, and hesitate to 
sacrifice the lives and properties of their fellow subjects on infor- 
mation resting upon such authority. Nevertheless, this very class 
of members, diffident i in themselves, and confiding in the more full 
and accurate knowledge of official persons, would, from honour- 
able scruples, pin their faith on the Minister. ‘The result of which 


would be, that although vou are talked to about measures submitted 
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to the consideration of Parliament, and made to believe that your 
interests are to have a fair and impartial examination there, the 
will of the Secretary for Colonies is your law—and you will live 
under the most absolute, unqualified despotism that ever crushed a 
suffering people.” 

The speech of Sir Reynold Alleyne is to the same effect. 
We are assured, that these gentlemen speak the general sen- 
timents of the Planters in Barbadves. And if things go on 
ill between Great Britain and such a Colony, the fault, we 
hesitate not to affirm will be on this side of the water. Even 
with respect to the punishment of women, and the driving 
system, customs, which every one must wish to abolish; how 
much reason may be found in Mr, Hamden’s remarks. ‘The 
Negroes at present are governed solely by authority. It is 
expedient as svon as possible to govern them by reason. But 
if authority be taken away, before reason is ready to supply 
her place, the Negroes will not be governed at all. And the 
great antipathy of the Planters to the Mitigation Society 
arises from its disposition to take this false step. Not content 
with vilifying the West Indians at home, Mr. Stephen en- 
deavours to ruin their reputation in the Colonies—to make 
the slaves suppose that obedience is no longer required, to 
do away those habits of submission and patient toi, with 
which itis dangerous as yet to meddle. We would make 
every exertion to diminish the pains of slavery—but until 
slavery itself is abolished, it is enough not that the Planters 
should be actually masters, but that the slaves should be under 
no temptation to forget the fact. If humane and experienced 
overseers are prepared to say that the cart-whip may be 
thrown aside with safety ; the deed should be done without a 
moments delay. If, on the other hand, it should appear, that 
the slaves will consider their servitude at an end, as soon as 
its symbol is withdrawn ; benevolence requires us to hesitate 
before we sanction such a measure. 

Mr. Hamden points out the most effectual method of guard- 
ing against the excessive punishment of slaves ; cruelty should 
on no account be screened, but exposed, as eagerly as 
Englishmen expose a murder, and visited with severe pe- 
nalties, and general indignation. In Jamaica as well as 
in Ireland, it is to absenteeship that most grievances may 
be traced ; and absentees should endeavour to mitigate the 
effects of non-residence, by insisting not only upon the 
skill and integrity of their attorneys, but upon their humanity 
and good morals. Marriage should be encouraged, not only 
among the blacks but among the whites ; for whenever a wife 
and family are regarded as disqualifications for an overseer- 
ship, the disposition of the Planters to improve their negroes 
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must be considered extremely doubtfnl. Add to this a con- 
scientious adherence to the pledges given both at home and 
abroad, with respect to the encouragement of religious in- 
struction and education ; let the West Indians persevere as 
they have begun, to co-operate with Government in this un- 
dertaking ; let the Church, and its Ministers be supported, 
not merely because it is unconnected with Mr. Stephen and 
the Methodists, but because it can and will effect the conver- 
sion of the Negro Slaves, and it would be an insult to the 
good sense of the nation, to suppose that the West Indians 
have any thing to fear. They will be asssailed as heretofore, 
and if pessible provoked to violence. But they will be de- 
fended with equal pertinacity and greater power. ‘The equi- 
vocation and slanders of the Substance of the Debate; the 
malignity of the Christian Observer; the pretty babble of 
Cushoo; the plaintive strains of Wilberforce; and the 
sprightly jibes of Brougham, will not succeed in persuading 
England to ruin her Colonies. The attempt may be made, 
but it will fail. The failure will contribute to crush the 
authors of the experiment. And the West Indians, though 
suffering at present under the depreciation of property, the 
dread of insurrection, and the general irritation which calum- 
nies produce, may yet run a bright career of benevolence and 
prosperity ; and continue to add strength, and comfort, and 
respectability to the empire, of which they constitute so im- 
portant a portion. 

Much as we have exceeded our usual limits, we shall ven- 
ture to tresspass farther upon the readers patience. But the 
interesting and satisfactory character of the information 
which we are about to lay before him, will be our sufficient 
apology. An allusion has been already made to the religious 
instruction and education of the Negroes. It is a subject 
which will be discussed as soon as Parliament assembles, 
and although little has been hitherto witten upon this par- 
ticular question, it has been carefully kept in sight by the 
Mitigationists. Among the crimes of which the Planters are 
not accused but of which they may be easily convicted, i§ their 
preference of clergymen to methodists. And one reason 
why the colonial legislatures are in such bad repute with Mr. 
Stephen, is, their provoking attachment to the Church of 
England. We shall not stop to inquire into the causes of 
this attachment, but if we can shew that the instruction of 
Plantation slaves by clergymen has been tried and has com- 
poney succeeded, while similar experiments by dissenters 

ave not less completely failed, we shall have said enough to 
fortify Government in their determination upon this sub- 
ject. It will be evident that they are right in resolving to 
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to the consideration of Parliament, and made to believe that your 
interests are to have a fair and impartial examination there, the 
will of the Secretary for Colonies is your law—and you will live 
under the most absolute, unqualified despotism that ever crushed a 
suffering people.”” 


The speech of Sir Reynold Alleyne is to the same effect. 
We are assured, that these gentlemen speak the general sen- 
timents of the Planters in Barbadves. And if things go on 
ill between Great Britain and such a Colony, the fault, we 
hesitate not to affirm will be on this side of the water. Even 
with respect to the punishment of women, and the driving 
system, customs, which every one must wish to abolish; how 
much reason may be found in Mr. Hamden’s remarks. ‘The 
Negroes at present are governed solely by authority. It is 
expedient as svon as possible to govern them by reason. But 
if authority be taken away, before reason is ready to supply 
her place, the Negroes will not be governed at all. And the 
great antipathy of the Planters to the Mitigation Society 
arises from its disposition to take this false step. Not content 
with vilifying the West Indians at home, Mr. Stephen en- 
deavours to ruin their reputation in the Colonies—to make — 
the slaves suppose that obedience is no longer required, to 
do away those habits of submission and patient toil, with 
which itis dangerous as yet to meddle. We would make 
every exertion to diminish the pains of slavery—but until 
slavery itself is abolished, it is enough not that the Planters 
should be actually masters, but that the slaves should be under 
no temptation to forget the fact. If humane and experienced 
overseers are prepared to say that the cart-whip may be 
thrown aside with safety ; the deed should be done without a 
moments delay. If, on the other hand, it should appear, that 
the slaves will consider their servitude at an end, as soon as 
its symbol is withdrawn ; benevolence requires us to hesitate 
before we sanction such a measure. 

Mr. Hamden points out the most effectual method of guard- 
ing against the excessive punishment of slaves ; cruelty should 
on no account be screened, but exposed, as eagerly as 
Englishmen expose a murder, and visited with severe pe- 
nalties, and general indignation. In Jamaica as well as 
in Ireland, it is to absenteeship that most grievances may 
be traced ; and absentees should endeavour to mitigate the 


effects of non-residence, by insisting not only upon, the 
skill and integrity of their attorneys, but upon their humanity 
and good morals. Marriage should be encouraged, not onl 

among the blacks but among the whites ; for whenever a wife 
and family are regarded as disqualifications for an overseer- 
ship, the disposition of the Planters to improve their negroes 
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must be considered extremely doubtfnl. Add to this a con- 
scientious adherence to the pledges given both at home and 
abroad, with respect to the encouragement of religious in- 
struction and education; let the West Indians persevere as 
they have begun, to co-operate with Government in this un- 
dertaking ; let the Church, and its Ministers be supported, 
not merely because it is unconnected with Mr. Stephen and 
the Methodists, but because it can and will effect the conver- 
sion of the Negro Slaves, and it would be an insult to the 
good sense of the nation, to suppose that the West Indians 
have any thing to fear. ‘They will be asssailed as heretofore, 
and if possible provoked to violence. But they will be de- 
fended with equal pertinacity and greater yey The equi- 
vocation and slanders of the Substance of the Debate; the 
malignity of the Christian Observer; the pretty babble of 
Cushoo; the plaintive strains of Wilberforce; and the 
sprightly jibes of Brougham, will not succeed in persuading 
England to ruin her Colonies. The attempt may be made, 
but it will fail. The failure will contribute to crush the 
authors of the experiment. And the West Indians, though 
suffering at present under the depreciation of property, the 
dread of insurrection, and the general irritation which calum- 
nies produce, may yet run a bright career of benevolence and 
prosperity ; and continue to add strength, and comfort, and 
respectability to the empire, of which they constitute so im- 
portant a portion. 

Much as we have exceeded our usual limits, we shall ven- 
ture to tresspass farther upon the readers patience. But the 
interesting and satisfactory character of the information 
which we are about to lay before him, will be our sufficient 
apology. An allusion has been already made to the i 
instruction and education of the Negroes. It is a subject 
which will be discussed as soon as Parliament assembles, 
and although little has been hitherto witten upon this par- 
ticular question, it has been carefully kept in sight by the 
Mitigationists. Among the crimes of which the Planters are 
not accused but of which they may be easily convicted, i$ their 
preference of clergymen to methodists. And one reason 
why the colonial legislatures are in such bad repute with Mr. 
Stephen, is, their provoking attachment to the Church of 
England. We shall not stop to inquire into the causes of 
this attachment, but if we can shew that the instruction of 
Plantation slaves by clergymen has been tried and has com- 

letely succeeded, while similar experiments by dissenters 
ve not less completely failed, we shall have i enough to 
fortify Government in their determination upon this sub- 
ject. It will be evident that they are right in resolving to 
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send out. Bishops and Clergymen, rather than a shoal of 
Weslevans and Baptists. e rhave to request, therefore, 
that our readers will peruse the following statement. 


‘The Society and College Estates, situated in the eastern division 
of Barbadoes, in the parish of St. John, were left by General Cod- 
rington, at the commencement of the preceding century, in trust, 
to the ‘ Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. The grand and immediate object of their bequest, was, 
the erection of a college on the property. established as a public 
institution for the advancement. of learning, and to be maintained 
by the labour of slaves, Although deriving some advantage from 
two governesses set over the young, and from the occasional in- 
struction of the ministers entrusted with the care of thé scholars, 
the slaves on these estates were never provided with any regular 
system of religious teaching, until the year 1818. At this period, 
the increased funds of the property, enabled the trustees to send 
out a clergyman, in full orders, on a liberales tablishment. His 
views were to be exclusively directed to the promotion of Chris- 
tian knowledge and Christian habits amongst the slaves of these 
estates ; and he was required to convey to the society the appa- 
rent effects of his superintendance. Having filled the situation 
nearly five years, he is able to bear testimony to the following 
facts, with regard to their religious advantages and general con- 
dition. 

* Re.icious Instruction.— Divine service is performed on the 
Sabbath, commencing at half-past eleven o'clock, strictly accord- 
ing to the Rubric of the Church of England: and a familiar lec- 
ture is delivered, on the faith and duties of the Gospel. ‘The at- 
tendance is now regular and full from the adult-estate negroes; 
those who are present receiving tickets, which, on being delivered 
to the manager, secure to them the enjoyment of the Saturday 
afternoon next following, from one o’clock. Their children, se- 
venty-one in number, ina neat uniform dress, always attend, seats 
in a particular part of the chapel being provided for them. Many 
of the neighbouring free-coloured persons and slaves are in the 
habit of frequenting this chapel; and the communicants amounted, 
latterly, to the number of thirty-one. The chapel is built of stone, 
and accommodates from two hundred and fifty to three hundred 
souls. 

“ Epucation or Cuitpren.—The children between four;and 
ten years of age, mect together at a neat little school-house, near 
the chapel, half-way between the two estates. Their number, at 
present, is forty-eight, They are taught to read, on thé, national 
plan, and remain under the. tuition of a highly respectable go- 
verncss, from nine till one every day, Saturday excepted. Those 
who are between the age of ten and fifteen, (twenty-three in num- 
ber, at present), are assembled on the Sabbath, and are catecheti- 
cally instructed by the chaplain, in the body of the chapel, for two 
hours previous to worship. The day-school children are, at the 
same time, in the school-room, under the tuition of their governess, 
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A comfortable apartment, appropriated to her use, leads out of the 
school-room ; and a stipend, with allowances, is granted by the 


‘* Hasirs or THE SLAVES.—-Therélis but one instance of mar- 


riage among | them legally performed; and the chaplain ardently 


looks forward to the influence of religion, in putting an end to po. 


lygamy,,as promoting a desire, and suitable reverence, for this hals 
Jowed bond,, | Although aceompanied with no solemnity, their cons 


nexions are, by no means, to be regarded in the light of promiscus 


‘ous concubinage. Many instances, of connubial fidelity through 


life are to be met with; yet, from the unfortunate habit of living 
with more than one wife, the unison is, in other cases, too fre. 
quently violated. Baptism is administered to all the infants, on ap. 
plication made by the parents, and to all adults, after due exami- 
nation and instruction. 

Their behaviour at public worship is reverent, and, in many 
cases devout. Their desire for instruction is manifest; and they 
are heard conversing on subjects, which discourses from the pulpit, 
or the reading of their children, have suggested to their minds. 
As:to their general conduct, the manager has repeatedly declared 


his conviction, that the introduction of Christianity has produced 


much beneficial effect, obvious to himself. 
_ “Tn seasons of illness or distress, they are visited by the chaplain, 
at the hospital or at their own houses ; and if there be a prisoner 
under confinement for some great offence, he is attended with re- 
proof and exhortion, i 

“They seem to feel great confidence in their minister, and often 
seize opportunities of having intercourse with him; and their nu- 
merous little presents, and sorrow at parting with him, showed 
their attachment in a most affecting manner,” 


The Report proceeds to describe the general treatment of 
the slaves. ‘Their labour has been much lightened by the 
introduction of the plough, *‘ bem pe ae of a severe nature, 
are very rarely inflicted, and the substitution of imprison- 
ment for corporal chastisement, has been found to answer 
every purpose of correction.” Nine years ago, the number 
of slaves on the estates was 300. It is now 363; three 
Mulattoes have purchased their liberty, and no ene have 
been made.’ ‘The produce bas been greater that it ever was 
before.’ ‘The:houses are good and in good repair, and Mr. 
Pinder the excellent chaplain from whose report these gra- 
tifying facts are ascertained, concludes his statement ‘by 
assuring us, that a dispusition on the part of the Masters to 
impart, and of the slaves to receive religious instruction, is at 
this time very evident. THe 

With this information before our eyes, is it possible to 
doubt the propriety of instructing the Negroes, and instruct- 
img them under the superintendance of the regular clergy ? 
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Why may not every plantation in «he, West Indies. be 
managed as beneficially as the estates of Codrington College? 
Is there an example of equally successful treatment im the 
whole of the Missionary Records? Wehave no desire to un- 
dervalue the efforts of the Wesleyans: but can they produce 
a case in which the negroes have increased as ly as at 
Codrington ; in which the produce has increased while 
the labour has been diminished ; in which the managers 
have been fully satisfied, and the neighbouring planters so 
well pleased as to be desirous of following the example? Sir 
George Rose assures us, that the Methodists have done good, 
and we do not dispute the fact; but his opinion that the 
clergy would not be equally serviceable, is answered by 
pointing to Mr. Pinder. Sir George overrates their actual 
success, as has been shewn in. one of Mr. Macaulay's Appen- 
dixes. Their progress is checked by. erroneous views of 
Christianity and human nature, by the excusabhe jealousy 
with which the planters regard them, and by a disposition to 
live in towns, and preach to white men or free blacks rather 
than plantation slaves. In the case of regular clergymen 
the two first of these difficulties do not exist; and the last 
would be got over by the presence of an ecclesiastical 
superior, and the strict enforcement of residence. If Sir 
George Rose can shew that something has been done by the 
eer it is evident that much more may be done by the 
clergy. , 

But Methodists are nut the only competitors whom the 
clergy have to encounter. Mr. Cooper, a Unitarian, has 
been recently employed upon the estate of Mr. Hibbert as a 
missionary to plantation slaves. And what are the fruits of 
four years’ residence in Jamaica.—The Unitarian quarrels 
with the overseer—comes home and quarrels with the pro- 
prietor—owns that his labours have been in vain—and pub- 
lishes an invective against West Indians for Mr. Macaulay 
to garble!! The clergy will not be put to shame by sucha 
rival. ‘The Methodists have cause to triumph in their supe- 
riority over this rational Christian. 

The case will appear still stronger if we revert to former ex- 
periments in the management of West Indian property. The © 
celebrated Berbice commission is net yet forgotten. A govern- 
ment estate, cultivated by upwards of a thousand slaves, was 
committed under the administration of Mr. Percival to Mr. 
Vansittart, Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Stephen, and. others.— 
Mr. Macaulay, of course, became secretary to the commission, 
consignee, agent, Xe. &c. The estates continued under 
their management from 1811 to 1815. The produce dimi- 
nished nearly one half. ‘The slaves were starved, and de- 
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creased in numbers twice as fast as they had done before, 
Every thing went wrong; and the returo of profits to the 
treasury from an estate which would have been let (but for 
the interference of Mr. Stephen) for five thousand pounds a 
year, was nil. ‘The Mitigationists were fairly put to the test, 
and they failed. ‘They sent out Methodist preachers—they 
appointed and recalled oversecrs—they did in short just 
chat they pleased ; and the result was nothing, and worse 
than nothing. 
Government has had no opportunity of making another 
experiment, or it is to be that they would have 
tried another system, and procured their chaplain from 
another school. - Bat the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel has saved them this troable,—by canbe that a 
plantation is not necessarily ruined by humanity,—that slaves 
under the instruction of a clergyman will encrease if they 
are fed; and that the existing system in the Sugar Islands, 
well administered and gradually improved, is worth all the 
theories of Master Stephen and his secretary. 
The only remaining obstacle to the settlement of this im- 
tant business is the expense of religious instraction.— 
hether the slaves are taught by clergymen or methodists, 
the teachers must be fed. The Mitigation Society may 
contend that if the planters encumber themselves with the 
Church of England, they are bound to bear the expense of 
such an unnecessary appendage to Christianity. And the 
West Indians would rather pay stipends to clergymen than 
listen to methodist preachers gratis. But such a plan is 
neither fair nor practicable ; the Colonies ought to contri- 
bute a part; but they cannot be expected to contribute the 
whole. Of the proprietors resident in this country, a respect- 
able portion have subscribed to the Society for the Conver- 
sion of the Negroes, and additional contributions are confi- 
dently expected. ‘The Society ‘has already doubled the 
number of its missionaries, and will make further additions 
as its funds increase. By supporting such an institution the 
Colonists prove their readiness to bear part of the expense 
of religions instruction; and in their present ~ ed 
condition more cannot reasonably be required. e gene- 
re individuals and the public — 2 ee do the rest. 
nd those persons who speak so muc popular feelin 
upon the subject, will of course be the first to grant his Ma. 
jesty a supply. Mistakes may have been committed on 
either side, or on both sides ; but the business at last is in a 
good train, and we look forward to a speedy and satisfactory 


conclusion. 


As a specimen of the instruction given to negroes by 
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cle en, we had intended to review’ thé Sermons of Mr. 
Harte, and the Lectures of Mr. Pinder. The former are 
valuable in every point of view, and we recommend them 
most earnestly to general attention. The latter afford a 
pleasing specimen of familiar instraction. Both dre parti- 
cularly interesting at the present moment, as they shew the 
sort of instruction which clergymen provide for slaves, as 
well as the sort of clergymen which the Church provides for 
the Colonies. “ 


babs 


Art. XVII. Recollections of the Peninsula.’ By the 
Author of Sketches of India. 8vo. 262 pp. 8s. ‘Yong: 
man, 1823. ti 


Tuis pleasing and interesting volume contains a narrative of 
the observatious and feelings of a British officer during five 
years of the war ia Spain. It embraces a period which was 
important from oar political relations with that country, and 
from the influence which it hadin determining a contest which 
so deeply involved the interests of Europe. W ithout pretending 
to throw any new light upon the progress of our arms, it con- 
tains a well-drawn picture of the various situations into 
which the large and meritorious class of subaltern officers are 
thrown while engaged in actual service. . The alternations, of 
hardship and pleasure, and, the ardour of professional enthn- 
siagm, surmounting all discouragements, are vividly and. well 
pourtrayed. ‘There are already a suflicient number,ot works 
which detail the progress of military operations, and present 
an arrative of the steps by which important advantayes have 
been obtained ; but there are few which describe the circum- 
stances of individuals employed in fulfilling the subordinate 
duties of the army. We are at no lass: to trace the pregress 
of the General under whose auspices so mach bas been 
gained; but we have learned little of the feelings and situa- 
tion of those who, without being so conspicuously: placed, 
have had ample opportunity for observation. |... 
In the description of scenery, the writer is poetical and 
animated ; and he has been very saccessful in the delineation 
of the manners of the people, which he illustrates by,several 
interesting anecdotes. Of the Spanish character he speaks, 
perenne in terms of greater commendation than it deserves. 
nervated: by the wealth and luxuries which flowed in upon 
them from the New World, the Spaniards have little left of 
the high and chivalrous spirit which they once possessed ; 
and in the degeneracy and loss of many of their national vir- 
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tues they. have paid a heavy price for the acquisition of re- 
moter territory. , a 

We cannot forbear:to extract the account which is given 
of a scene of peaceful happiness, which: might almost remind 
us of the simplicity, of.ancient.days. | i 


‘‘ In attempting to ride.a nearer road from Garfete to. Abrantes, 
than that which led by Gayiao, we lost our way, and were obliged 
to put.up for the night in a poor goat-herd’s hut. We here, how- 
ever, witnessed a scene of domestic happiness and patriarchal man- 
ners, which gave us reason to rejoice that we had slept under such 
aroof, The family consisted .of.a venerable’ old peasant, his 
daughter, a woman about four-and-thirty, and her five children: 
the eldest, a.most beautiful girl of fifteen; and the youngest, a 
fine. black-eyed boy of eight. The husband of this woman was 
absent on a journey; the old peasant was not within; and when 
we first.entered, the mother and her children were at supper ; they 
pressed.us,to partake of it; we declined, but procured from them 
some fine rich goat's milk; and boiling it up with bread of Indian 
corn, made an excellent meal. It was late when the old man 
came in from his labour; he expressed great delight at our having 
rested in his cot, as, he said, there was no house within two 
leagues.of that spot,. the night dark and stormy, and the road bad 
and dangerous. A small wooden bowl of vegetable soup was 
brought him for his supper; he crossed himself and said a short 
grace ;, but my astonishment was not a little excited, by observing, 
that during the whole time he was eating his frugal ‘meal, the fa- 
mily. all.stood up; and with their hands closed and lifed up; and’ 
their eyes raised towards the crucifix, prayed ; not with extrava- 
gant fervour, nor as if it were a tame unmeaning form, but with 
much natural feeling, and seemed to invoke blessings on the head 
of this, the respected elder of their cottage. 

‘< The old man, too, however habitual it might be, appeared deeply 
impressed with.ihe ceremony, and took his. food with ‘a sort of 
quiet, solemn thankfulness, The expression of the grandaughter’s 
countenance, who seemed much attached to him, was really se- 
raphic ; and [ thought the whole scene quite a subject for a paint- 
ing. . In general, the beauty of people, in’a common class of life, 
carries with it a stamp of vulgarity, for which it is difficult to ac- 
count, but which checks admiration, Here it was’ far otherwise.’ 
An expressive eyé of the ‘deepest blue, an elegant Contour ‘of 
countenance, dark clustering ringlets, and a perfect form, would 
have made this cottage girl remarkable any where : ‘and she wotild 
have been gazed on with jnterest as well as pleasure; ‘antid the 
most brilliant assemblies of a capital or a- court; © When we: 
down for the night, all the children knelt at the feet of their. . 
father and received his blessing, sealed by him with a kiss,vpon, 
their young foreheads. I slept with a sort of sweet, and super- 
stitious confidence under this happy roof; so much, and so pleas- 
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ingly, had I been affected by the simplicity of manners, among its 
poor contented inmates.”” P. 177. 

The description of the French prisoners taken by D. Hill, 
at Arroyo de Molinos, suterteiat us exceedingly. 

“« We had here a most amusing specimen of French character : 
in the French column one of the regiments was numbered thirty- 
four; in the British colamn also the thirty-fourth regiment led the 

ursuit, and got quite mixed with the enemy. Several of the 
French officers, as they tendered their swords, embraced the officers 
of the English thirty-fourth, saying,—‘ Ah, Messieurs, nous 
sommes des fréres, nous sommes du trente-quatriéme régiment tous 
deux.’—* Vous étes des braves.’—‘ Les Anglois se battent toujours 
avec loyauté, et traitent bien leurs prisonniers.’-—* Ah, Messieurs, 
la fortune de la guerre est bien capricieuse..——Under any circum- 
stances, however unfortunate, this people will find some method of 
disarming wrath, courting favour, and softening their fate :—they 
have spirits too, wonderfully elastic; and have the readiest inge- 
nuity in framing excuses for any disaster, or disgrace, which may 
befall them, I was on duty, over the prisoners, a few days after the 
affair; at the close of the day’s march, a chapel was allotted to 
them for the night, and to have seen them take possession of it, one 
really would have thought that they were still marching free, 
and in arms, they entered it singing, ‘ Grenadiers, ici; grena- 
diers, ici’—‘ Voltigeurs, 1, 14; voltigeurs, 13, 14’—~and ran 
tumultuously, the grenadiers to the altar, and the voltigeurs 
to the gallery. In ten minutes all were at home—some playing 
cards, some singing, some dancing—here a man was 
punch, behind a great coat, with infinite drollery—there again, 
quieter men were occupied in i ope their clothes, or shoes, 
while in one part of the chapel a self-elected orator was addressing 
a groupe on their late capture, in such terms, as, ‘ Messieurs, vous 
n’étes pas déshonorés’—* On nous a trompé; cet espion, cet Espa- 
gnol, nous a vendu.’—‘ Et comment ! qui vous a dit cela ??—said a 
rough voice.—* Monsieur,’ replied my orator, * vous me permettrez 
de savoir. Je suis de Paris méme, et je connois la guerre.’~This 
- pa was highly approved ; for several vociferated—* Ah! oui, 
il araison ; nous avons été vendu par ce vilain espion.’ ‘ Nous au. 
rions battu les Anglois dans une affaire rangée, mais certainment,’ 
said my little Parisian; and just then, the rations making their ap- 
pearance, they all hurried to the door, and singing some song, the 
chorus of which was ‘ Bonne soupe, bonne soupe,’ they eagerly 
took their meat, and set about preparing it.” P. 174. 

The present work is certainly honourable to the talent and 
feelings of the writer. Many of the sketches display consi- 
dunttile skill and liveliness of description ; while the senti- 
ments which occur indicate a mind of generosity and refine- 
ment. It is a pleasing thought, that sternness and ferocity 
are no Jonger attached .of necessity to the character of a 
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soldier, and that the profession of arms no longer precludes 
the cultivation of the intellectual pursuits, and the amiable 
qualities which are the adornments of private life. 

It might be possible to find some inaccuracies of style, and 
indications of hasty or careless composition ; but we shali not 
take pains to detect these minor blemishes, since they are 
amply redeemed by the appearance of truth and sincerity 
which is so evident in the narrative. 
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Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Cleveland, By the Ven. and Rev. F, Wrangban, 
M.A. F.R,S. 8vo. 35 6d. 
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The Psalms of David, with Hebrew and Greek Tiles, and Annotations on dif- 
Geult Passages. “By 8. Weston, B.D, Small Bvo. 6s. : 

The Doetrinal Harmony of the New Testamerit exemp!fied, by a Comparison of 
the Epistles of St. Pan] with the Gospels, Acts, and Kpistles of the other Apostles. 
By E. W. Grinfield, A.M. Minister of Laura Chapel, Bath. 4s. 6d. 

The Danger and irresistible Progress of Habitux! Sin, as exemplified in the 
Marder uf Mrv Weare: a Sermon preached in the Chapel of Rugtry School, 
Nov, 2, 1823, by the Rey. J, Wooll, 5,T.P.. its Head Master, late Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, and Rector of Blackford, Somerset. . 8vo. 1s, 6d. | 

Christianity Incoatrovertible ; or, a Word to the Deists. By a Clergy- 
man. 9d, : 

LAW. 


Essays on Constitutional Law, aud the Form of Process: eontaining Sugges- 
tions for shortening the Duration, and lessening the Expense of Judicial Proce-— 
dure in the cifferent Courts of Scotland. By W. Ritchie, Solicitor of Supreme 
Courts in Scotland, &c. . 6s. 

The Barrister ; or, Strictures on the Education proper for the Bar, By T. 
Ruggles, Esq. Barrister at Law. Svo.. ib. 4s. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoirs of Amos Green, Esq. late of York. Written by his late Widow. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Life of Don Rafael del Riego; compiled from the Notes ef his 
Brother, Canon Riego. By a Spanish Officer. .8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Fruits of Experience; or, Memoirs of Josep Brasbridge. Written in his 
80th year. 7s. ; 

Memoirs of Rossini. By the Author of the Lives of Haydn and.Mozart.  8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

An Historical Catalogue of the Scottish Bishops, down to the year 1688 : » by 
the Right Rev. R. Keith. Also, an Account of ail the Religious Houses in Scet- 
land, at the Time of the Reformation: by J. Spottiswoode, Esq, With a Life of 
the Author ; by the Rev. M. Russel, L.L.D. Sve. Hl, 1s, Royal 8vo. 1..10s. 


HISTORY. 


Rivington’s Annual Register ; or, a View of the History, Politics, and Literature 
of the year 18¢2. Svo. 18s, : 

Researches iu the South of Ireland, illustrative of the Scenery, Architectural 
Remains, Manners, and Superstitions of the Peasantry ; from Personal Observa- 
tions, Ancient Authorities, and Original Manuscripts. By T. C. Croker. 
4to. i. 2s. 

Journal of Military and Political Events in Spain, during the Jest Twelve 
Months. By Count Pecchio. With Introductory Remarks, by E, Blaquiere. 
8vo. 5s. 6d. 


The Character of the Russians; with a Detailed History of Moscow. By R. 
Lyall, M.D. 40, 41, 4s. 

The Naval History of Great Britain, from the Declaration of War by France, 
from 1793 to 1820. By W.James. Vols. 4and 5. 8vu. Il. 10s. 

Historical View of the Literature of the South of Europe; by J.C. L. Sismendi 
de Sismondi. Translated from the Original, with Notes. By T. Roscoe, Esq. 
Vols. 3 and 4, I, 8s, 


POLITIC6. 


A Letter to the Marquis of Lansdowne, on the Policy of his proposed Bill, re- 
lative to the Marriage of Dissenters: with Notes. By a Member of the Charch of 
lund, 8vo. 2s. 

Observations, occasioned by the Letter of J. K. L. to his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant, ing to be a Vindication of the Religious and Civil Principles of 
the Roman ‘Catholics of Ireland. 8vo. 3s. 

The Case of the Church of Ireland Stated, in a Letter respectfully addressed 
to his Excellency the Marquis Wellesley, and in Reply to the Charges of J. K. L, 
By Declan. 8vo. @s. 6d, 
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Substance of the Speech of G. Holford, Esq. in the House of Commons, upon 
an Amendment to Withhold from the Visiting Justices of Prisons, the Power 
of authorizing the Employment of Prisoners, without their own consent; om the 
2ist ot June, 1822 S8vo, Is, 

An Atte pt to Strip Negro Emancipation of its Difficulties, as well as its Ter 
rors. By a Merehant, 1s. 6d. 


POETRY. 


The Night before the Bridal; a Spanish.Tale, Sappho; a Dramatic Sketch : 
and other Poems. By Catherine Grace Garnet, daughter of the lage Dr, Gamet; 
of the Royal Institution. 8vo. 9s. 

‘The Star in the East; with other Poems. By J. Conder. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

De Clifford; a Romance of the- Red. Ruse:..a.Poem,.in-Twelv> Books, Svo, 124s, 

Batavian Anthology ; or Specimens of the Dutch Poets; with Remarks on the 
Poetical Literature and Language of the Netherlands, to the Ead of the 17th cen. 
tury. By J. Bowring, Honorary Correspondent of the Royal Institute of the Ne- 
therlands, and H. S. Van Dyk. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


NOVELS. 


Patience ; a Tale. By Mrs, Hoftand, Aathor of tlie Son of a Genias, &c. 
12mo. 6s, sil 
Inesilla ; or the Tempter: a Romance. With other Tales. By the Author of 
Athlane and his Wife. 12mo. 7s. 
Adele; or, the Tomb of My Mother: a Romance, By P. Sebright, Author vf 
Coincidence, &c. 4 vols. 11. 4s, 
Scenes in the Morea; or, a Sketch of the Life of Demetrius Argyl. 7s. 
“The Reveries of a Recluse ; ; or Sketches of Charecters, Parties, Events, Writ- 
ings, Opinions, &c. Post 8vu,.° 8s. 6d. . 
The Polish Bandit ; or, Who is my Bride.) By FoLathom. )3 vols. 183, 5». ' 
. Peter Schlemihl$. from the German of La Motte Fougim.  l¥ymo, 6s. 6d... 
The Albigenses; a Romance, ‘By the Author of Bertram, a Tragedy. + vole, 
“il. 14s. 
- How to be Rid.of a Wife, and the Lily of Atmandate' Tales. By Miss Spence. 
2 vols, 12mo. - 12s. 
Fatal Errors, and Fundamental Truths ; Alustrated { in a Series of Narratives 
and Essays. S8vo. 9s. 
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Cato to Lord Byron on the Immorality of his Writings, in Prose. 8vo. 3s. 6a. 

Practical Wisdom ; or, the Manual of Life: the Coonsels of eminent Men to 
their Children, comprising those of Sir W. Raleigh, Lord Burleigh, &c, With the 
Lives of the Authors. Small 8vo. 7s. 

The Spirit of the Pablic Journals for the year 1823: being an impartial Selec- 
tion of the most Popular Essays, that have appeared in the PR ae With 
Designs, by Cruikshank. 8vo. 108 6d, 

Prose, by a Poet. In 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 12s, 

An Appendix of Natural History, &c, to Captain Parry’s First Voyage to the 
North Pole. 4to. With Plates. 7s. 6d. | 
mt or ae Pieces on Sacred Subjects, ih Prose and | Verse. Ry 4 hanipens 

vo. Gs 

A Praxis ow the Latin Prepositions ;° being an Attemp t to illustrate their ’Oii- 
gin, Power, and Signification, in the Way of Exerche;, for the Use of Schools 
By Samuel, Butler, D.D. Archdeacon of Derby, and Head Master of Shrewsbury 
School. $vo, ; Is. bound. 

Corallina; or, &@ Classical Atrangement of Flexible Cottalline Polypidéms. 
Translated from the French of J. V. .. Lamouroux E.E.S. 14s. 

The English Traveller’s Assistant in Italy; containing Collection of ‘Words 
. common Use in the English and Italian Languages ; with Familiar Phrases, 

c. Qs. 6d, 

The Months in the Year ; or, Conversations on the Calendar: a Compendium 


of Biography, History, and Chronology ; explaining the many remarkable Events 
recorded in the Almanack. 12mo. 7s. 

















An Appeal to the Members of the British and Foreign Bible Society, on the 
of the Turkish New Testament, printed at Paris, in 1819. By E. Hen- 
Author of a Journal of a Residence in Iceland. 8vo. 3a 
A Manual of Pyrotechny ; or, a Familiar System of Recreative Fireworks. By 
G. W. Mortimer. 12mo. 5s. 
Statement by the Directors of the Edinburgh Academy, Explanatory of the 
Scheme of that Institution. 8vo. Is. 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


The Passover; a Sermon on the Paschal Types, and on 
the Analogy of the Paschal Feast to the Lord's Supper. 
With an Appendix, advancing a new Hypothesis on the ‘Time 
of Day at which the Israelites quitted Egypt; and shewing 
the Bearing of this Hypothesis upon the Interpretation of 
the Types, and upon the Controversy respecting our Lord's 
Anticipation of the Last Passover. By the Rev. John 
Edward Nassau Molesworth, A.M. Curate of Milbrook, 
Hants. Dedicated, by Permission, to the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Winchester. 


Thoughison Prison Labour ; to which is added, in an Ap- 


ndix, the ENTIRE Controversy collected from the Public 

ints and other Publications, on the Question of the Tread 
Wheel Discipline. By Jacob Jones, Jun. of the Tuner 
Temple, and late of Braze-nose College, Oxford. | 

4 Prose Translation of Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. By 
Miss Louisa Princeps. In Two Volumes, small 8vo. 

Eugenia. A Poem. By Mrs. E. P. Wolferstan, Author 
of the Enchanted Flute, and other Poems, 

Observations on the Religious Peculiarities of the Society 
of Friends. By Joseph John Gurney. 

The Three first s of a Series of Patriotic Poems, 
tending ‘to illustrate the Customs and Institutions of our 
Ancestors and their Invaders, during the Reign of the 
(Roman) Emperor Clandius, 

Sacred Tactics. An attempt to develope, and to exhibit 
to the Eye by Tabular Arrangement, a general rule of Com- 
— prevailing in the Sacred Scriptures, By the Rev. 

» Boys, A.M. of Trinity College, Cambridge. In Two 
Parts. RoyalQuarto. =~ 
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